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R, sell your honey 


No panels to 
catch shadows 
which darken 
the color. Beau- 
tiful in Clarity 
and Pattern, 
and Strength in 
Construction. 


4 SIZES — Individual, Half Pound, One Pound and Two Pound. Accurate Graduation. 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 


HAzss AT Ree ts30n. 
WHEBBLINO. W.VA. 
WORI D'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
GLASS FOOD CONTAINERS 
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DAA LOTTO | OTST Fl LT 


Purchasing / 9.0% / 


Increase 


has the special advantage of 
allowing you to assemble them 
during the less busy winter 
months. 


We can make this proposition 
attractive for you. Yes—they’re 
all Root’s goods. 


ete ever-increasing popularity 
© 
with beekeepers. 


Note-- 


See September issue of Gleanings 
for container prices—f. o. b. Lan- 
sing, Detroit, or Wheeling, W. Va. 


Let us send you a sample 
and a copy of our free il- 
lustrated catalog. 
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/ / 
/ / 
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/ / 
/ / 
/ / 


/ M. H. Hunt & Son August Lotz Company 


/ Lansing, Michigan Boyd, Wisconsin 
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This year I am offering beekeepers greater values 
than ever. One example of my low prices is the 
metal-covered hive pictured below. All parts of 
this hive exposed to the weather are made of 
LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS except the metal 
which is fine quality 30-gauge galvanized steel. The 
frames are standard soft white pine. 


The metal 
covered hive, 
pictured here 
is a retouch- 
ed photograph. This picture shows 
the beautiful grain of the RED 
CYPRESS that I use and which 
is mentioned in the following tes 
timonial. 





‘*The grain of the wood was so 
nice I did not paint the hives, just 
gave them two good coats of oil.’’ 
(Signed) A. Hamilton, South Dak. 

5 metal covered CYPRESS hives 


Write today for your copy of with soft white pine frames (10 $10 5 
my free 1930 catalog. frame size), packed in cartons KD. I / 


/ GULF COAST BEE CO., Houma, La.-- W. T. Kelley / 
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Root Service from DOUBLE 


C H | C A G 0 Locked-Corner 
seaman ROOT 


PLEASURE QUALITY 


in assembling your bee-hives and 


supers for next season now when 
you have plenty of spare time. It E 
will be a great satisfaction, too, 
to have everything ready when 


needed. The Strongest Frame Made 


Let us quote you now on the list You Pay No More 
of things you want. 


A. I. Root Co. of Chicago THE A. |. ROOT CO. 


224 West Huron Street, OF IOWA 
CHICAGO, ILL. COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 















O matter where you live, you can open a Sav- [SSS5 

N ings Account with this 37-year-old bank and {eRaoor 
make your deposits BY MAIL. 4% interest |“"""" 
paid on Savings. c 


fe SAVINGS DEPOSIT BANK CO. 


DTA TS ALIS ALT AO FS Al Tt TSArl Tat OO FRavte FRat Ral P= 


GET OUR PRICES 


BEFORE - BUYING - BEE - SUPPLIES / 


For your convenience we have included a 
ag with this ad. Use it or write us a W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co., Falconer, N. Y. 
r. 


Gentlemen: 
Our Guarantee 
All goods purchased may be returned if un- Without obligation on my part, please 











OonHIo 








satisfactory and money cheerfully refunded. quote prices. I have........... swarms. 
No questions asked. Fen re Sections 
Our Service -  /[{.......... Supers ............ Br. Fan 

While we ship all over the country, we can |] .......... Frames ......... 


Super Fdn. 
an service to those located in the 
ast—-New York, Penn., New England, and | ---------- Bodies certs eeeecerececceces 
Atlantic Seaboard states. 


W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO. | Address 
FPALCONER, N. Y. Town 
DISSE TSS S00 SS SO SSF SSE 
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Honey Markets | 


VU. S. GOVERNMENT REPORT 


Information from Producing Areas (first half 
of December) 

CALIFORNIA POINTS: Southern California 

The extreme drouth continues and with little 
bee pasture at present beekeepers are awaiting 
showers with considerable anxiety. Unless rains 
follow soon they fear it will be too late in 
many locations to build bees up for the early 
orange flow. Many colonies will have to be fed, 
it is reported, It is still warm enough for bees 
to fly frequently. Little Southern California 
honey remains unsold, and local sales are large 
ly taken care of by shipped-in honey. Few sales 
reported of light amber buckwheat in ton lots 
at 9%c; light amber alfalfa, 7%c per Ib.; 
white sage, few sales, 2%c per lb.; white 
orange 14%c; white sage comb, $6.25 per 
case. No. 1 yellow beeswax, 29c per lb. Central 
California—The weather has been cold and dry 
with moisture needed badly. Few sales light am 
ber alfalfa have been made at 6%-7c per lb.; 
amber, 5%-6ec per Ib.; light amber alfalfa and 
cotton, 6%-6%c; extra light amber to white 
cotton, 7c per lb. Northern California—The 
long continued drouth, which was reported to 
have been the worst in 20 years, was broken 
by general rains, beginning the 8th. Bees are 
wintering well so far, although in some sections 
brood-rearing still continues. Very little Ameri 
can foul brood reported. Few sales reported of 
amber mixed flowers at 5%-6c; white to extra 
light amber star thistle, 8-8%c; light amber 
thistle, 7%-8e per lb. Beeswax. 26-28¢ ver lb. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST: Western Coast 
Bees are now in winter quarters and apparent 
ly in good condition. With recent fall of rain 
and snow ending the unusually long dry spell, 
beekeepers will turn their attention to extract 
ing. It is reported that the yield for the last 
season is likely to be in excess of the rather 
liberal estimate which beekeepers have already 
made. More rain, however, is badly needed not 
only for plants now but for next year’s irriga 
tion, as there is little snow at present in the 
mountains. Few recent sales reported. One car 
consisting of about one-half light amber, one- 
third white, and the balance water white, fire 
weed and fireweed mixture, reported sold at 
10¢ per Ib. Small pails very light amber al 
falfa and sweet clover reported moved at 10% 
lle per lb. East of the Cascades—Bees have 
gone into winter quarters in fine condition and 
honey plants have been assisted by recent rainy 
weather. Stores are reported heavier than a 
year ago. Demand for honey varies greatly from 
dull to active, with many beekeepers sold out 
ilready. One ecarload light amber sweet clover 
and alfalfa reported sold at 7%e per lb.; ton 
lots, 8-9c; 60s, 10-10%ec; small pails, 11-12c; 


>=. OF 


few, 13-14e per Ib. Beeswax, 25-27c per Ib. 
INTERMOUNTAIN STATES Except in 
Montana the weather has been warm so that 
bees, especially in Utah and Nevada, have had 
frequent flight Even in Montana it has been 
too warm, it 18 reported, for bees in cellars 
Little snow still remains on the ground in 
Utah and Nevada, but considerable snow has 
fallen in the mountains of Colorado. The dry 
weather may have an effect on sweet clover 
plants for next year. Except in Utah and Ne 
vada, bees which are going into cellars have 
been packed for some time. They were aided 
by late November flights, and the general opin 
ion is that last year’s severe winter losses will 
not be sustained this season unless weather 
conditions next spring are unusually adverse. 
Demand for honey is generally light, with lit 
tle being sold in carlots at this time. In a few 
sections, such as Southeast Colorado, consider- 
ible honey remains unsold, but independent 
beekeepers generally have disposed of their 
cariot holdings, the balance of the crop being 
in co-operative hands. Few carlots of white 
sweet clover and alfalfa have moved recently 
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at 7-7%c per lb., with most carlots now being 
held for higher prices. Case to ton lots have 
gone at 8-9c per lb.; 60s, 9-10c, and small 
pails, 10-12c per lb. Fancy comb honey report- 
ed sold at $3.75 per case, some large lots sell- 
ing straight at $3.50 per case. Bulk comb has 
brought 10-13¢ per lb. Beeswax, mostly 23-28c 
per |b., few lots higher. 

ARIZONA—The entire Southwest is serious- 
ly in need of rain. The storage dams are re- 
ported low in water, and irrigated crops for 
next season may suffer in consequence. Bees 
are still bringing in some pollen in irrigated 
areas, which keeps up brood-rearing and de 
pletes stores rapidly. Although stores in irri- 
gated sections are generally ample, those in 
desert locations are spotted. Days have been 
very warm but nights have been cold. Local 
demand for honey is said to be holding up well 
but little inquiry is received for large quanti 
ties. Ton lots of light amber cotton reported 
sold at 7e per Ib., with $9.25 per case asked 
for white mesquite. 

SOUTHWESTERN STATES: Southwest Tex 
as——-Due to cold weather bees have not been 
flying much during the past few weeks except 
occasionally in the middle of the day. Cold 
weather has killed all of the honey plants. As 
a result of the long drouth, lack of pollen, and 
the late cotton poisoning, stores are often short 
Extracted honey reported sold at 7c per Ib. in 
60s; small pails, 8-10c per lb.; bulk comb, 8%- 
10c; few, 11-12c per lb. Beeswax, 25-30c per 
lb. Northeast Texas—-The weather has recently 
been, for this time of the year, extremely cold 
and rather wet. Stores are generally ample and 
bees in good condition. Extracted honey has 
generally sold in small pails at 8-9c per Ib.; 
few higher; bulk comb, 10-lle per lb.; few 
higher. Southeast Texas—Colonies are strong 
in bees and generally have plenty of stores. 
Much of the fall crop is still on the hives, due 
to continued inclement weather and bad roads 
Accerdingly, beekeepers who do requeening 
late are behind with this work. The cold, rainy 
weather has also cut short the fall queen-rear 
ing season. New Mexico— Following a cold No- 
vember, some of the beemen are late in getting 
their colonies ready for winter. Small pails ex 
tracted have sold at 9-10c per lb. Arkansas— 
Because of drouth in some sections of the s:ate 
feeding has been necessary. Practically no sur 
plus reported and some beekeepers are buying 
to supply their needs. 

PLAINS AREA—Red River Valley of North 
Dakota and Minnesota—-The unusually early 
and severe cold may effect the outdoor wintered 
bees, but it has been very favorable to cellar 
wintering. With the fair snow falls to date 
clovers are well protected. Honey is selling 
rather slowly, with carlots of white extracted 
moving at %e per lb.; ton lots, 8-8 %ec, and 
ton lots light amber, 7-7%c per lb. Light yel 
low beeswax, 32c per Ib. Loca] demand for hon 
ey is fair but little demand is expected from 


outside buyers until after the holidays. 


PACKAGE BEES 


FOR APRIL, MAY AND JUNE DELIVERY 

Three-banded Italians. Best honey-producing 
stock. Never been infested with disease of any 
kind. No honey flow before shipping season. 
100% safe delivery in 1929. Ten years’ breed 
ing experience. All necessary papers with pack 
age bees to Canada. Begin shipping April 10 

2-lb. package and untested queen—1 to 10 
$3.25; 10 to 25, $3.20; 50 or more, $3.15 

3-lb. package with untested queen—1 to 10, 
$4.25: 10 to 25, $4.20; 50 or more, $4.15. F. O 
B. shipping point 
Untested queens, postpaid—1, $1.00: 6, $5.50 
12, $10.00; 50, $37.50: 100, $70.00. 

Health certificate, safe arrival, satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


TAYLOR APIARIES 


LUVERNE, ALA. 
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From Producers’ Associations Honey quotations should be at least 2c per lb 

The movement of honey in export markets higher than they are at the present time. How 

has been very satisfactory since our last report, ever, the situation is improving, and we are 

but we regret to state that domestic markets looking for improved prices after the first of 

have not been so satisfactory, owing to unfor the year.—Ontario Honey Producers’ Co-op., 
tunate price-cutting in all Canadian markets. A. G. Halstead, Gen. Mgr., Toronto, Dec. 4. 








~ Monthly Report of Honey Producers a“ 





Early in December we sent the following questions to honey producers throughout the coun 
try: 1. What per cent of the honey produced in your locality has left the hands of the producer 
2. At what prices has honey been sold, or contracted for, if any, in large lots (carload or less) in 
your locality during the past month for (a) extracted honey, per lb.? (b) comb honey, fancy and 
No. 1, per case? 3. What are prices when sold to grocers in case lots of (a) extracted honey in 
5-lb. pails, or other retail packages in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, 
per case? 4. What is the retail price to consumers in your locality of (a) extracted honey in 5-lb 
pails, or other retail packages in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per sec 
tion? 5. How is honey now moving on the market in your locality? Give answer in one word, as 
slow, fair or rapid. 6. How much of this season’s crop is being sold locally in your locality? Give 
answer in per cent. 7. What is your estimate of the prospects for 1930, considering the present 
condition of the bees and the honey plants, as compared with a five-year average for your locality? 
Give answer in per cent. The answers received to the above questions are tabulated below 


? 





Pet. Large lots. To grocers. Retail Move. Sold Pros 

State. Name. sold Ext. Comb. Ext. Comb. Ext. Comb. ment. local. 1930 
OS ae ee ; ' ; . . 8.80 Fair ..100..100 
Ark. (Jas. Johnson) .. 75 $.90. .$4.80..1.00 28..Fair 80..100 
B. C. (W. J. Sheppard).... oo Oe 12. 85.. .-1.18 Fair 100.. 80 
Calif. (L. L. Andrews)........ 99.. .12 112% .25..Fair 85.. 15 
Calif. (M. H. Mendleson)...... i 1.20 o2..Pair .. 5& 
Colo. (J. A. Green) ‘ . 60 .. RO 13 100 
Colo. (B. W. Hopper) ; 07% 3.00 50 3.00 60 15..Fair 30..100 
Conn. (Allen Latham) oa ee 1.05 6.50. .1.30 38. .Fair . 90..100 
Conn. (A. W. Yates) ..... .. 65 : . 90. 7.00. .1.25 40. .Fair 100. .100 
Mla. (C. C. Cook) - tee .. 06% 60.. R0 Slow 25 100 
Fla. (Harry Hewitt) 92. ; 60 80 ..Fair 75..100 
Ga. (J. J. Wilder) 85.. .08.. 3.75 70.. 4.50..1.00 20..Fair 25..100 
Idaho. (J. E. Miller). 3 de a .07.. 3.50 60 3.50 75 28. .Slow ‘ 

Ill. (A. L. Kildow) : 25 ‘ 75 20..Fair 20 90 
Ind. (T. C. Johnson).. ‘ co aes ; . 80 4.00. .1.00 19. .Fair 70..100 
Ind. (E. S. Miller)... eo ~ 80 4.80..1.00 .25..Slow 80..100 
Ind. (Jay Smith) 60 : 75 4.50..1.00 25..Fair 90..100 
Iowa, (E. G. Brown) 90 ea < 75 90.. .20..Fair 10. .120 
Iowa. (Frank Coverdale) .. BO = a YS ee ee >». .100 
Iowa. (W. S. Pangburn)...... 62% .09 52 4.00 20. .Slow 37% 75 
Kans. (J. F. Garner).......... 70 75. 4.80 28..Rapid 5..100 
La. (E. C. Davis)..... i msec Ft .« .60 Fair 75..100 
Maine (O. B. Griffin)......... 65 1.26.. 7.00. .1.! 35..Fair 75..100 
Md. (8. G. Orocker)......... 80.. on ..1.00.. 5.50..1.50 35..Fair 100 90 
Mass. (B. N. Gates)....... a ‘ a ; .38..Rapid..100.. 
Mich. (Ira D. Bartlett)....... 85 6... .. .68 75 Fair 10..100 
Mich. (Floyd Markham) ecee 30.. OB8% 80 ..1.00 Fair 20..100 
Mich. (EF. D. Townsend) _ 75 09... ' . Slow 10 70 
Minn. (Floyd W. Ray)........ o.«: wee. OF 60.. 4.75 77% Fair 90..100 
Mo. (J. H. Fisbeck)...... re ‘ .80 1.00. Slow 100. .100 
Mo. (J. M. Romberger) ek 15 13 4.50 70 4.85 1.00 25..Slow 100 90 
Nebr. (J. H. Wagner) .. 60 os™% i <- ne 4.50.. .75 25..Fair 50..100 
Nev. (E. G. Norton) ee aa? ee 7% 10 Slow . 5 80 
a. a. Si ee WS vee rcuws da ad - ‘i ‘ ~ 1.25 35..Slow .. 90 
N. Y. (Adams & Myers) P - 75 5.50. .1.00 30. .Slow 50 75 
N. Y. (Geo. B. Howe) : .. 90.. 08% he 1.00 0. . Fair 30 75 
> SS A UL. Ree 25 ‘ 4.50 75 5.40.. .85 30. . Slow 5..100 
N. C. (C. S. Baumgarner).... 100.. ‘ 1.00.. . 1.25 30..Fair 100. .100 
N. C. (W. J. Martin)... ee, a; ce 1.00 4.00..1.25 35..Fair .100 
N. C. (C. L. Sams) tah eibince aets 85.. 1.00 4.25 1.25 30. .Fair 75 100 
N. D. (Chas. Engle) ; io oa 07% 60.. 4.80 75 25..Fair 5 90 
Ohio. (Fred Leininger) .. oo Cees See £848. .380.« = 1..100 
Ohio. (J. F. Moore)...... cee 50. ; i 4.00 1.00 25..Slow 50 90 
Okla. (Jos. Heueisen) .... -- 90 7 >” »® 3.00. .1.25 35..Slow 100 80 
Okla. (C. F. Stiles) wees 70 ; 80.. 4.50 95 25..Fair 80. .100 
Ore. (H. A. Scullen) we == ‘ ve 82% .25..Slow 100. .100 
Pa. (Harry Beaver) .. 40 ; 65 4.50 75 22..Fair ae 
Pa. (D. C. Gilham)... 50 1.05 6.30. .1.35 5. .FPair 100 
S. C. (FE. S. Prevost) rr 87% Fe Slow 98 100 
S. D. (lL. A. Syverud) re 80 08 .60 4.80. 75 25..Fair 50 90 
Tenn. (J. M. Buchanan)....... 90 1.25 30. . Slow 100..100 
Tenn. (W. L. Walling)..... 90 _ 1.00.. 1.25 Fair 100 100 
Texas. (J. N. Mayes) ss a .. 90 ; 45 50.. Fair 25..100 
Texas. (H. B. Parks) ee 06 45 50 Fair 65..100 
Utah. (N. E. Miller) : 90 07% 5 3.50 55. 20 Fair 15 90 
ee, ee Oe Bn cceuccedes 80 oc a 6.00 1.10 35 Slow 5.Good 
Va. (T. C. Asher) cos WO 90 4.80..1.10 25..Fair . 10..100 
W. Va. (W. OC. Griffiith).. . 50 75.. 5.25 90 33. . Slow 100. .100 
W. Va. (T. K. Massie) 100 1.20 30. . Slow 100. .100 
Wis. (N. E. France) ee 40 , R80.. 4.50. 90 25..Fair 80 90 
Wis. (BE. Hassinger)...... os > wae 4.20.. .75.. .25..PFair 40 85 
Wee SOR, DP cccccccvercs 50.. .08.. 4.00.. .65.. 4.50.. .85.. .28..Fair 85.. 90 
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EDWARDS ni35¥%c 


pre VALUE LOWEST COST 


Buy your metal roofing, shingles, Spanish tile, 
sidings, etc., DIRECT from the world’s largest 
manufacturer of sheet metal building materials, at 
BIG SAVINGS. Thousands of satisfied users. 
We own our own rolling mills. Enormous output 
insures lowest production costs. Factory-to-con- 
sumer plan makes prices rock bottom. You get the 
benefit. Many varieties. Edwards metal roofs last 
longer, look better. Resist rust, fire and lightning. 
Roofing, shingles, etc., of COPPER_ BEARING 
STEEL at special prices. This steel stands the 
acid test. Outlasts the building to which applied. 


Ready Made Garages and Buildings 


Lowincost. Easily erected. Permanent. Good 
looking. All types and sizes tosuit your purse and 
purpose. Now’s the time for action. Sig AL f- 
ing and Material o. 
— FREE — 182 and for Garage Book. 
SAMPLES EDWARDS MFG. Co. 
BOOKS 1238 :¢ns Butler St., 
ESTIMATES Cincinnati, Ohio 











Beekeepers in many lands have 
been pleased with this most im- 
portant tool in Beekeeping. Your 
Bingham Smoker is offered for sale 
by numerous dealers. 


INSIST ON THE BEST 


A. G. Woodman Co. 
Grand Rapids Michigan 











fed Valuable New Poultr 
14 BREEDS: Book Free— 00 P: aon 
: Fine Pure-bred Northern raised chickens, 
~y ducks, geese, turkeys, eggs, baby chicks. 
j Best laying strains at |owest prices. 
America’s great industry. My 48th year. 
o-. Ww. A. Weber, Box 34, Mankato, Minn. 







a= NTS Co\practicein Pat- Off. & Court 
CHAS."J. WILLIAMSON 


MacLachlan Bldp. Washina&ton, D.C. 
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Get Running’s Bees / | Package Bees 


And Get Honey—They Satisfy / 
PACKAGES and NUCLEI 
The kind WE use in extensive eal for I 930 
by the carload. / 


Two-pound pkgs. with select Untested 
Italian Queens our specialty. 

Satisfaction guaranteed in every way. 

Write for prices. 

Our 20th year with the bees. 


gan Apiaries, where WE produce honey 
Service guaranteed. Stock bred for hon- 
y Gctting and = gentleness PRICES 
RI HT. Let us name you prices on any 
quantity. 
Address until January 1 


DAVID RUNNING, Filion, Mich. : THE CROWVILLE APIARIES 


FO ct J. J. Scott, Prop. Rt. 1, Winnsboro, La. 
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Quality - Service - Satisfaction 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY OF 
OUR 1930 CATALOG TODAY. / 


oo > / 
LEAHY MANUFACTURING CO., Higginsville, Mo. / 
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Show What You Pack 


a 2 


A Wonderful Package 


to Sell Honey 


petersenii 


CLEAR WHITE GLASS 
EITHER ROUND OR PANELED JARS 
BEAUTIFUL‘SHAPES 


BOTTLE YOUR HONEY IN 
TYGART VALLEY GLASS AND 
SEE THE DIFFERENCE 


uo 





Tyzart Valley Glass Company 


Washington, Pennsylvania 


Pack in Glass 
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McCombs’ Combs 


Ten Years in the Blue 


“Erom the First Year Until Now, 
Wired Foundation Has Given Me 
Combs That Are Bound to Carry 


Blue Ribbons at Any Fair.” 


“T have been exhibiting at the Logan County Fair 
(Colorado) for the past ten years, receiving first 
premiums on both full and empty extracting combs, 


all built on Dadant’s Foundation. 


\ “Ls 
\, “The combs shown in the exhibit below were 
; from Wired Foundation, which I have used since 
it was first put on the market. In Lewis Slotted 
Bottom Bar Frames, it gives combs that 
will carry blue ribbons anywhere. 
‘*The views show my apiaries during the last 
of July, every one of them equipped throughout 
with Dadant’s Foundation, which gives me 
such wonderful combs.’ 
Harry McCombs, Sterling, Colorado. 
Note the emphasis here, on the ‘‘Wonder- 
. ful Combs.’’ Why wonderful! Not because 
. they carry ribbons. Only a few of his 
thousands will be so honored. Rather 
because all of them are so much like 
the winners. Because they work for 
him, making bees to make honey. The 
real reason for his interest after 
all is in his bank account. 
‘‘Ask your bees whether your 
combs are good or bad. They 
will tell you every time.’’ 


DADANT & SONS 
Hamilton, Ill. 
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Our~(ornerstone 
REMEMBER at all times that 


improved bee culture is our end 
and aim, and we trust no one 
will hesitate to give any facts 
from experience because they 


may tend to overthrow any particular per 


PPPP PPP PP rr rrr rrrer 


son or ‘‘hobhy.’’ If any of our special 
plans don’t work, or if anything we ad 
vertise has had its value overestimated, 
here in these pages is the place of all 
others to set the error right From A. I. 
Root’s ‘‘Introductory’’ in the first issue 
of Gleanings in Bee Culture, Jan. 1, 1873. 


ee aaa 


Up to the time of going 
to press with this issue, 
the sugar bills, 
Senate Bill (S-685) and House Bill (H. R.- 

2154) have not been brought up for hear 


Corn Sugar and 
the Farmers 
corn 


ing in either committee. 

There is every indication that the corn 
sugar people are better prepared than 
ever to have these bills passed. Most of 


the agricultural papers and popular mag 
azines are either silent on the subject or 
they publish corn sugar propaganda gross 
ly misrepresenting the facts. However, 
one magazine, The Outlook and Independ- 
ent, evidently refused to be brow 
beaten in this manner. It published a 
scathing denouncement of this effort to 
break down the National Pure Law in the 
November 20, 1929, issue, in an article 
entitled “Raids on the Pantry,” by Wain- 
wright Evans. 


has 


That the corn sugar people are depend 
ing chiefly on their misrepresentations re 
garding the attitude of farmers towards 
this bill is evident throughout their ac 
tivities. When the bill 
was introduced in the House of Repre 
sentatives, Congressman Cole, who intro 
duced it, stated that he was “acting sim 
ply as the agent of the Corn Growers’ As 
sociation.” Upon investigation it 
found that the Corn Growers’ 
was composed of about a dozen corn sugar 
people, evidently having been organized 
for the sole purpose of deceiving Congress 
believing that 
asking for this legislation! 


first corn sugar 


was 
Association 


into corn growers were 
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The second corn sugar bill introduced 
in both the House and Senate early in 
1928 was also represented as a farm re 
lief measure. In preparation for the in 
troduction of this bill, Dr. William R. 
Catheart of the Corn Products Refining 
Company wrote a booklet entitled “How 
the Consumption of Corn in the United 
States Can Be Increased,” which was rep 
resented on the title page as an address 
delivered by him at the meeting of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation in 
Chicago, Illinois, December 7, 1927. The 
booklet contained the usual corn sugar 
propaganda. On the first inner cover page 
was reproduced the letterhead of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, to- 
gether with a letter supposed to have been 
written by a high official of that organi- 
zation stating that the corn sugar bill “is 
energetically supported by the American 
Farm Bureau Federation.” But the records 
of this meeting show that Dr. Catheart 
was not permitted to deliver this address. 
Neither was the corn sugar bill endorsed 
by the Federation. The letter reproduced 
in the pamphlet was either a forgery or 
entirely unauthorized by the Federation. 

When the third corn sugar bill was intro- 
duced in April, 1929, it was again heralded 
farm relief measure. Its 
forced it into the extra session called by 
President Hoover for the express purpose 
of farm relief legislation, with a state- 
ment by Mr. Cole that the American Farm 
Bureau is asking for it as a relief meas 
ure. They have been trying to find trait- 
ors in the American Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation willing to use this great farmers’ 
organization as a catspaw in the dirty 
work, Evidently they have succeeded to 
a certain extent in having their bills en 
dorsed by certain officials of the 
can Farm Bureau Federation in spite of 
the fact that the Federation itself has 
never endorsed it. It is for these reasons 
that this journal has repeatedly urged its 
readers to take this matter up immediate- 
ly with their local farm bureaus in an ef 
fort to have the officials of this organiza 
tion set right on this subject. 


as a sponsors 


Ameri- 
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Beekeepers Support The excellent work 
the American of the American 
Honey Institute Honey Institute in 

popularizing honey 


as a food is appreciated more and more as 
results of its work become more appar- 
ent. In spite of a woeful lack of funds, 
the Institute remarkably suc- 
cessful in bringing honey to the atten- 


has been 
tion of the consuming public, and has no 
doubt factor in the 
recent better consumer demand for honey. 


been a considerable 

The generous co-operation of the Kel 
logg Company in furnishing free space 
enabled the Honey Insti 
tute to be represented at the Kellogg 
booth in many of the company’s demon- 


has American 


strations in spite of the Institute’s lim 


ited funds. 


The Michigan 


seekeepers’ Association 


during its meeting in Grand Rapids, 


Mich., Dee. 4 and 5, started a movement 
which may enable the American Honey 
Institute to greatly broaden its activi 


ties. The Association adopted a resolution 
recommending that honey producers do 
the Honey Institute 
$1.00 for each ton of honey they produce 
each season. It is expected that the Michi- 
gan 

raise 


nate to American 


Beekeepers’ Association alone will 
$1000 this for this purpose. 


About $400 was raised by a comparative 


year 


ly few producers at the meeting. One pro 
this was 70 
tons, put down his name for $70.00. The 
movement is certainly a 
one, and one which has far-reaching re- 


ducer, whose crop season 


commendable 
sults if taken up by other associations. 
—n Ao 


Bee Culture 
Investigations 


A report of the Chief of 
the Bureau of Entomol- 
ogy, United States De 
Agriculture, recently issued, 
extensive program of work 


partment of 
reveals an 
now being carried on at the Bee Culture 
Laboratory under the direction of Jas. I. 
Hambleton. Some of the work on the be 
havior of bees ineludes further experi 
the Watson method of 
inseminating queen 


arti 
the 
measurement of worker bees to determine 
the physical differences between different 
races varieties, the effect of violet 
rays upon egg-laying and behavior, a 
study of the causes of loss of package 
bees in transit, the bees to 
light, and the flight activity of bees un- 
der weather 


ments with 


ficially bees, 


and 


reaction of 


various conditions. In econ- 
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nection with the shipment of package 
bees, a careful study of the longevity of 
individual bees under various conditions 
as to temperature, available space, type 
of eage and the kind of food, is being 
carried on. The longevity of queen bees 
in confinement is also being studied. 

The routine work on the brood diseases 
such as the examination of samples sent 
in by beekeepers, and recommendations 
for disease control is continued as usual. 
In addition to this are experiments to 
determine the merits of formaldehyde gas 
for disinfecting diseased material, studies 
of the behaviour of various strains of Bacil- 
lus larvae (the organism causing American 
foul brood), the question of possible de- 
velopment of immunity to the disease, and 
the behavior of various races toward Amer 
ican foul brood, as well as studies to de- 
termine the minimum number of spores of 
Bacillus larvae necessary to cause the de 
velopment of the disease in a colony. 

Studies dealing with the cost of honey 
production and apiary management start 
ed last year are now being carried on on 
a more extensive scale in order to obtain 
data for various beekeeping regions in 
the country. This work is being carried 
on co-operatively with the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economies and with beekeepers 
in the various states. 

Considerable work has been done to 
the difficulties recently ex 
perienced in exporting honey to Germany 
on account of the low diastase content of 
some American honey. Samples of honey 
from the entire United States are being 
collected to be analyzed for the diastase 
content as well as other ingredients, in 
order to be better prepared to meet these 
difficulties in exporting honey. 


overcome 


Some work on the flight range of bees 
earried on in Wyoming, where conditions 
for work, 
brought some interesting results. In this 
experiment bees were plaged at varying 
distances from the source of nectar, the 
intervening land being desert. This made 
it possible to learn exactly how far the 
bees will fly for nectar. Surprising as it 


are favorable such have 


may seem, colonies located in and at the 
edge of the source of nectar did no bet- 
ter, if as well as colonies placed further 
There was but little difference in 
the average amount of gain for colonies 
located within the source and 
those five miles away. This experiment is 
being repeated with the hope of ascer- 
taining why colonies at the source of nec- 


away. 


nectar 
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tar stored no more than those some dis- 
tance away. 

Studies on methods of wintering in the 
inter-mountain states are being carried 
on in yards of commercial beekeepers, 
where large numbers of colonies are avail- 
able for observation under various con- 
ditions as to methods of packing and 
other factors affecting bees in winter. 
Thus far indications point to the early 
granulation of honey in the combs as one 
of the serious causes of winter 
that region. 

A comprehensive study of the nectar 
sources in the Southern States has been 
inaugurated. Several years’ study will be 
required to complete this investigation. 


loss in 


—. AA oo 


New Interest in 
Pollination 


Fruit-growers are be- 


ginning to realize as 
never before the neces 
sity of having bees in or near their or- 
chards for pollination purposes. In spite 
of the results of scientific work that has 
already been done showing clearly this 
necessity as well as practical experience 
by orchardists, fruit-growers, taken as a 
whole, have heretofore failed to realize 
fully what can be done by the proper dis- 
tribution of bees throughout the orchard 
during the blooming period. This sudden 
awakening of fruit-growers to the need 
of bees throughout the country has cre- 
ated a demand for bees in orchards which 
in some regions will be next to impossi- 
ble to supply. 

It now appears that one of the reasons 
for the heretofore indifference of fruit 
growers in regard to bees for pollination 
purposes has been the fact that, in too 
many cases, the colonies used in orchards 
were too weak to do effective work. Some 
recent experiments with strong colonies 
placed in the orchards at blooming time in 
Michigan and New York have produced 
astonishing results, and have revealed the 


great difference in the effectiveness of 
strong colonies as compared with weak 
or medium strength colonies. In many 


cases in which orchardists have attempt- 
ed to keep bees for pollination purposes, 
the colonies were neglected and, there- 
fore, in poor condition for pollination 
purposes during the fruit bloom. In many 
which have rented 
bees, the beekeepers who supplied them 


cases in orchardists 


moved their weaker colonies to the or- 
chard on account of the great risk in 
moving the strong ones at that time. 
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Thus, in the great majority of cases it 
appears that the bees have not been given 
a fair trial in large commercial orchards. 

The flight of strong colonies is so much 
greater than that of weak 
early in the season that one strong co] 
ony may send more bees to the field than 
ten weak ones. Nearly every observant 


colonies so 


beekeeper has seen strong colonies gain- 
ing in stores in the spring, while weak 
ones in the same apiary were starving, 
simply because the weaker colonies could 
not send out a large enough field force, 
most of the bees being needed within the 
hive to take the brood. If the 
needs of the orchardists are properly sup 
plied, it will be necessary to adjust the 
management so as to have the colonies 
ready for fruit bloom instead of for clo 
ver or some later honey flow. 


eare of 


Just how the problem will be solved re 


mains to be seen. Some orchardists are 
purchasing package bees for pollination 
purposes only, with no thought of keep- 
ing the bees over for the next season. 
Others are arranging to rent bees, the 
bees to be moved into the orchard just 
before the blooming period and moved 


out again before spraying is begun. Still 


others are installing bees in their or 
chards more or less permanently. Since 
some experts estimate that the fruit 


grower could afford to pay $50.00 per col- 
ony per season for pollination purposes, 
orchardists could well afford to buy pack 
age bees every year for this purpose, even 
if the bees are destroyed by spraying 
after they have done the work of pollina 
tion. No doubt most orchardists will pre 
fer to have a beekeeper move bees into 
the orchard for the fruit-bloom period, 
but the difficulty here will be in obtain 
ing enough bees in large commercial or 
chard regions. Keeping bees permanently 
in the orchard would require great care 
to prevent their destruction by spray 
poison. Furthermore, orchardists are usu 
ally too busy to learn the intricacies of 
beekeeping, and, as mentioned above, 
neglected colonies are of little value in 
the 

Beekeepers located near large commer- 
cial orchard regions may find it profitable 
to make arrangements with fruit-growers 
to supply strong during the 
blooming period, and package shippers in 
the South will probably find within the 
next few years a new outlet for larger 
sized packages for pollination purposes 
only. 


orchard. 


colonies 
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eMarketing the DNation’s Fone) (?rops 


Many 
have been 
the past to 
honey 
ly. These have usu- 
ally resulted in fail- 
ure, principally because of inexperience of 


attempts 
made in 

market 
co operative 


the management, inadequate supervision, 
or because the members expect too much 
from this method of marketing. Permit 
ting poor or improperly graded honey to 
go out as the best has always been a fatal 
mistake. Honey is never completely sold 
until it is in the hands of a satisfied con 
sumer. 


The Mountain States Honey Producers’ 


Association, which came into existence 
late in 1926, under very trying cireum 
stances, and with limited capital, has 


struggled through many difficulties, until 
at the present time it controls probably 
three Utah, 
Wyoming and year 


fourths of the honey in Idaho, 
Montana. Within a 
much of the honey produced in North and 
South 


recently as 


Dakota is in the “pool,” and as 
state associa- 
tions of Minnesota and Wisconsin at their 
Mountain 


that 


December the 


annual meetings indorsed the 
States 


the individual 


Association, recommending 


join. 
Small Working Capital at the Start 
In the while 
to lend substantial 
new enterprise, the 


members 


beginning, 
their 


many promised 
support to the 
actual amount of mon 
ey paid in was only $1600. On this very 
small working capital the association han 
dled the 


resenting 


first year 145 cars of honey, rep 
$450,000 of volume. Dur 
days of this first 
much study was put on all of the other 
co-operative honey marketing associations 
that had failed in the order to 
avoid making the 
very beginning a trained man was select 
Mr. A. W. 

During the second year hopes were high 
for securing a working capital of $35,000, 


about 


ing the trying year, 


past, in 
same mistakes. In the 


ed as manager, B. Kjosness. 


UNITED STATES FOREI 


Export 

Year Pounds Dollars 
1912-13 182,252 
1920 1,539,878 265,352 
1921 1.880.511 225,246 
1922 2,712,760 280,295 
1923 2,086,008 236,558 
1924 5,013,760 529,102 
1925 5,088,670 538,080 
1926 7,754,394 699,749 
1927 12,054,607 1,084,145 
1928 10,7389.598 970,941 


During the year ending June 30, 1929, 


H. H. Root 


Interesting “Results in (o-operative 
eMarketing on, a Scales Larger 
t g 9g 


Than Ever Before Attempted 


total exports were 


but only about half 
this was actually 
paid in. That year 
250 carloads of hon- 
ey were disposed of, 
totaling over $650, 
000 in value. During the third year (in 
which the 1929 crop is being handled) 
the total is likely to reach well over 300 
carloads. 
Much of the Honey Is Exported 

The association is making a determined 
effort not to sell in centers that are al- 
ready well supplied with honey. Much of 
the honey disposed of has been export- 
ed. Right in this connection, a brief look 
at U. 8S. exports and imports may be of 
interest, reviewing the situation during 
the past several years. The figures at the 
bottom of this page are from the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

Since about six million pounds of ex- 
tracted honey is handled by the Mountain 
States Association, it is evident that per- 
haps half the honey exported by the 
United States comes from the Mountain 
States Association. 

According to Mr. 
about 100 
consuming 50, 


Montana 
of honey per 
the other 50 having 
‘olorado produces 165 
and consumes 82. Utah produces 112 
Idaho produces 250 
Oregon and Wash 

sach produce 100 cars, and con 
about 75. As a general rule, the 
states east of the Mississippi River pro- 
duce less than they 


Kjosness, 
averages ears 
year, 
to be shipped away. ¢ 
cars, 
cars and consumes 62. 
cars, and consumes 50. 
ington 
sume 


consume. 

In considering a plan of operation, it 
essential to handle the 
surplus honey that is shipped out of the 
various states and put it in one big 
“nool” to get control of much of the sur 
plus honey west of the Mississippi River, 
in order to ship to the 


was considered 


best markets avail 


able and prevent distress selling. 


iN TRADE IN HONEY 


Imports Re-exports 


Pounds Dollar Pounds Dollars 
1,278,981 68,717 93,116 6,190 
10,890,297 1,334,596 271,403 32,369 
1,790,536 96,341 1,019,733 90,305 
1,707,256 111,994 15,791 8,261 
364,970 28,656 137,741 9,465 
276,514 $7,624 136,708 9.794 
252,393 41,074 11,068 770 
290,686 40,678 103,998 9,140 
362,016 40,162 83,673 1,765 
105,999 25,432 7,007 382 


11.805.816 pound 
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Seventy-five cars have been exported to 
Germany in one year; a large number of 
cars have also gone to England, France 
and other countries. Not one car of 1927 
pool honey has been sold in Chicago, nor 
in other similar large cities, because of 
the low prices there, made possible by 
offerings direct from local producers. 

The association was inecgrporated un 
der the state laws of Idaho, because this 
state has the broadest and best laws for 
co-operative associations. In Oregon, for 
instance, co-operative associations have 
to be local. In Washington such associa- 
tions can not do any business outside of 
its members. The Colorado law is very 
good, but deficient in one or two points. 

The Plan of Organization 

The general plan of organization is as 
follows: The membership fee is $2.00, and 
each member agrees to contribute also 
10 cents per colony. This latter amount is 
returnable at the option of the directors. 
In addition, 4% of the money going to a 
producer member for his honey is held 
back, in order to provide a greater work 
ing capital. This capital, by the way, is 
now about $35,000. 

After joining a member binds himself 
to turn over to the association all his hon- 
ey. In fact, he loses title to the honey the 
minute it is stored in the hives. However, 
he may sell honey locally in ton lots or 
less after obtaining permission to do so. 
Ultimately the directors feel that $100,000 
is needed for a working capital. 

In order to make returns to produeer 
members loans secured amounting 
to 4 cents a pound at interior points and 
5 cents a pound at ports. These loans were 
made on warehouse receipts by local and 
state banks. Mr. Kjosness in September, 
1929, was able to secure from the Federal 
Farm Board in Washington an additional 
loan of 1% cents per pound, making the 
total amount borrowed 5% cents at in- 
terior points and 6% cents at ports. On 
honey already under contract for sale but 
held for future shipment the Federal Farm 
Board loans 2% cents, making the total 
amount 6% cents and 7% cents, respect- 
ively. 


were 


Stop-over Rates Granted by the Railroad 
Companies 

At first a great deal of difficulty was 

experienced, for much of the honey could 

not be warehoused, owing to the distance 

from central points, After repeated at- 
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tempts Mr. with the help of 
several others, secured from a number of 
the railroads a privilege of a_ stop-in- 
transit rate, making it possible to ware- 
house the entire crop. Some of the rail- 
roads now even grant two stops in tran- 
sit. 


Kjosness, 


Whenever honey is sold the money re 
ceived goes to the credit of the “pool,” 
to be distributed at intervals as rapidly 
as possible. On account of various ex- 
penses, postage, telegrams, clerk hire, 
traveling expenses, salaries, ete., it is im 
possible, of remit the full 
amount received. Every effort is being 
made, however, to keep up the price of 
honey; and according to Mr. Kjosness, 
not only the members themselves but all 
producers of honey must benefit ultimate- 
ly through the higher prices at which 
the Mountain States honey is sold. He 
says that, in general, the honey this year 
is being sold at 9 cents to 9% cents per 
pound, f. o. b. delivery point. 


course, to 


The Association’s Manager 


No co-operative association is stronger 
than its manager. The directors may be 
alert, and on the job, but if their mana- 
ger who handles the and 
decides a multitude of every-day prob- 
lems, has not had experience in co-opera- 


business who 


tive selling, the association as a whole is 
bound to suffer. 


Mr. Kjosness, after college, was a farm 
agent; after this he served as a county 
agent leader, finally becoming Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture in Idaho, the last po 
sition that he held before becoming man- 
ager of the Mountain States Honey Pro- 
ducers’ Association. During his experience 
in Idaho he organized the egg producers, 
helping them sell their surplus eggs in 
New York markets. He also had charge 
of a similar work among the milk pro- 


ducers. 
Here’s hoping for great success and 
long life to the Mountain States Honey 


Producers’ Association, for such an or 
ganization, if it functions well, can act 
as an efficient governor to the whole 


industry. There has been chaos in the 
past, when some thousand ears of west 
ern honey have been shipped around into 
eastern cities, many of them on consign- 
ments. There is chaos still, but beekeep- 
ers everywhere have much to be thankful 
for these days, not only of the 
Mountain States Honey Producers’ Asso- 


because 
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ciation, but because of the American Hon- 
ey Producers’ League, the American Hon 


ey Institute, and the unparalleled co- 
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operation of the Kellogg Company. Ap- 
parently the brighter day for beekeeping 


has already dawned. 


tte 





cA New Kind of Honey 


Schliemann, the 
German archeologist, 
was seven years of 
age when he decided 
one day to find the 
ancient walls of the 
mythical Troy, for 
“myths are 
based on 


always 


truth.” ever tasted. It was 


Henry Freud 
“Romantic “Discovery of a ‘Re- 
markable SFfoney of 
Exquisite Glavor 


| Some time ago the Editor received a sam 
ple of honey from France which, in his opin 
ion, was without question the finest he had 
quite thick and 
surprisingly light in color, and had a flavor 


was literally soaked 
with blood and cov- 
ered with tombs of 
human sacrifice. In 
the Middle Ages the 
church fought the 
Albigensi; the 
Spanish, the French 
the Almighties and 


heavy 


Likewise, the foun delicate and pleasing beyond description. The t h e Se 1 g neurs 
ders of the Societe sender, Mr. Henry Freud, author of this ar fought amongst 
° £ ticle, was requested to send more of this . 
Apicole de Narbonne wonderful honey, which in due time was re each other. Like 
also made up their ceived. With it also came the romantic story huge mementos 

- about its source, the first part of which is > 
minds that since 80 here published. Later, Mr. Frend himself came there remained only 
many poets sang’ to the United States to study American meth ruins of huge for- 


about the wonderful ods of honey 
Narbonne honey, it France 
could not be a myth; 
it must exist somewhere, 
So one day the 


went down to the sunny south, to the old 


writer and his friends 


town of Narbonne to see for themselves 


if Narbonne honey was really a thing of 


the past. Strange were the tales we 

heard! They 

A Region Devastated by Wars and 
Looting 


There is hardly a part of France which 


sound like fietion 


has suffered more throughout history than 


the south of France, every inch of which 





production, 
expects to put into practice’ in 
where he will produce this matchle 


honey in a large commercial way 





some of hich he 
aan po Be tresses perched on 
high cliffs inered- 
ibly difficult to ap- 


proach, where these good people used to 


Editor 


retire after some successful looting. 

Yet, in spite of these sad times, Nar- 
bonne honey was produced. Down in the 
valleys in some corner sheltered from the 
terrific winds which rage often for 
days, there would suddenly spring up a 
monastery or abbey, and with it a bee farm. 


here 


Under the comparatively safe protection 
of the monks would thrive sometimes 
quite an extensive bee farm. Also there 
naturally little landlords, 


were many 











Mr. Marcel Montanie, one of the founders of the Societe Apicole de Narbonne, in one of the apiaries 
in Southern France. Twelve-frame hives are used. 
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farmers and peasants who also had their 
few box hives, thus producing some 
honey. 

Then came two heavy blows to the in- 
dustry: First, the division of church and 
state, which was followed by the confisca- 
tion of all church properties and the sub- 
sequent expulsion of the monks. Second, 
the introduction of into the south 
of France, which became general, 
so that shepherding and farming practi- 


vines 


soon 


cally ceased. Disease, mostly foul brood, 
also did its bit, so Narbonne honey be 
the Societe 
Apicole de Narbonne was formed. 


came a myth until—yes until 


Discovery of a New Honey Plant of Great 
Importance 

Suddenly everybody remembered, prob 

ably beeause real Narbonne honey is the 

pure flowers, and 


product of rosemary 





Mr. Henry Freud in one of his apiaries in 
Southern France 


rosemary, of course, “is for remembrance.” 
Yes, rosemary, thousands of acres of this 
most wonderful honey plant growing wild 
in the hills, an immense wealth and tons 
of the finest substance in existence going 
to waste for the want of bees! 

Let the reader imagine a bush which oe 
casionally attains even six feet in height. 
The 


those of a pine tree, only less prickly. The 


leaves are evergreen and resemble 
flower is of violet color and appears in a 
corner where stem joins the stem. A bush 
will and it 


the little 


flower 8, 
that 


thousands of 
the 


bear 


Zives one linpression 
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tree is a flaming mass. Leaves, stem and 
flower are with an the 
rosemary oil, which plays a very impor 
tant role in the perfumery trade. 
Thrives Under Adverse Conditions of Soil 
and Climate 

It is quite remarkable to see in what 

places the plant will survive and thrive; 


soaked essence, 


climatie conditions it 


what 


and can en 











Mr. Freud (left) visits the Editor (right) at 
the office of Gleanings in Bee Culture. 


treeless and 


dure. The hills all around are 
consist of a rock composed chiefly of a 
and other 
breakable minerals. Let the 
deposit a little bit of earth in a hole, or 
i erack of the rock; there 
appear a tiny branch of 
establishing itself and 


mixture of chalk soft, easily 


wind or rain 


and soon 


in a 
will rosemary, 
foreing its little 
roots deeper and deeper. One can imagine 
the fight it 


for a firm grip, then for space as it grows, 


incredible has put up, first 


and finally for life substance in a coun 
try where drought is so common. 

The blooming time starts around Febru 
ary 25 and lasts to April 20. Unfortunate 
ly in this season there are 
riods of bad 
honey flow. 

Produces Honey of Unusually Fine 

Quality 

The honey is the whitest honey imagin 
able. It has a beautiful flavor and is scent 
thus 


frequently pe 


weather which interrupt the 


ed with the perfume of rosemary, 
giving a sure clue to its origin. It is slow 
to granulate. 

So much for Narbonne honey. In my 
next article I will tell about the 
bee farm was started in France to harvest 
some of this delicious honey. 

Durban, France, 


way a 
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“Dangers in, Handling Eeenedtiod “Honey 


When extracting 
combs enter the 
honey house, the 
honey is started on 
its way to market. 
The first operation 


is to remove the cappings with a heated 
knife. Honey in the cells of extracting 
combs often contains some cells, 
and if the honey house is warm and sticky 
cells probably 


yeast 
with have 
grown in the honey at a rapid rate and 
may be abundant in the air of the honey 
house. Exposure of uncapped honey in 
such a house doubtless increases the 
chance of later fermentation, yet how 
great this added danger may be is un- 
known. 
Air Bubbles Are Whipped Into Extracted 
Honey 

The combs are now placed in the ex- 
When one 
looks down inside the while it 
is running, the honey is seen flying from 
the combs in thin streams, sometimes so 
minute as to be almost invisible. This ex- 
posure of the to the air increases 
the chance of yeast cells being picked up 
and also increases the air in the honey, 
by the ineorpora 


honey, yeast 


tractor and revolved rapidly. 
extractor 


honey 


either by absorption or 
tion of larger air bubbles. 

The honey now runs to the bottom of 
the extractor and in the larger establish- 
ments passes through a honey pump. The 
pump usually revolves all the time that 
the extractor is running, being ordinarily 
geared or belted to the source of 
power which operates the extractor. When 
honey is running from the extractor free 
ly, the pump may be operating to capac 
ity, but toward the end of the run, the 
stream of honey handled by the pump is 
This that the 
rapidly than is neces- 
sary to carry the honey stream, and this 
in turn causes more air to be incorporated 
in the honey and the honey is whipped 
unnecessarily. The speed of honey pumps 
is now commonly slower than formerly, 
but many beekeepers adjust the speed of 
the pump themselves without much 
thought of the whipping of the honey. 
The incorporation of minute air bubbles 
by the pump and the whipping of the 
honey hasten granulation and thereby add 
to the probability of later fermentation. 

From the pump the honey runs to set 
tling tanks, usually and far preferably 


same 


below means 


pump rotates more 


capacity. 


Dr. E. F. Phillips 
How to “Prevent “Deterioration. 
from Germent.ition or from 
Overheating 


first passing through 
a fine screen for the 
removal of foreign 
particles. From the 
strainer it drops to 
the tanks and when 
a fresh tank is being used this drop is 
considerable enough to incorporate more 
air bubbles. In good practice, the honey 
remains in the settling tanks for at least 
a day, during which time the larger par- 
ticles and many of the larger air bubbles 
rise to the top. Unless the settling tanks 
are carefully covered, there is often op- 
portunity for yeast cells to fall into the 
honey while thus stored. Unless the set- 
tling tank has been thoroughly sterilized, 
the sides may be covered with yeast cells, 
ready to start their work in the honey at 
the first opportunity. 

From the settling tanks, the honey is 
usually run into cans for market, and 
thereafter until opened, the honey is rare- 
ly exposed to added dangers, but it often 
happens that the exposures in the honey 
house have been adequate to permit con 
siderable fermentation if the 
honey is stored for a considerable period. 


loss from 


It thus happens that in the routine opera- 
tion of preparing extracted 
market, avenues of danger are open. No 
means are suggested for preventing these 
dangers other than extreme care in see- 
ing that the honey house and all contain- 
clean at all 
dangers sometimes 
and these are discussed separately 
from the usual routine. 

Heating Honey at Time of Extracting 

Especially in western producing areas 
where honey is unusually thick, it runs 
through the equipment used in connection 
with extracting so slowly that beekeepers 
often seek means to speed up the opera 


honey for 


ers are scrupulously times. 
Other 


arise, 


more serious 


tion. Since the margin of profit on honey 
best, 
producer, and if 
attained without added dan 
The usual 
opera 
No danger 


small at 
to the 
speed can be 


is all too 
important 


speed becomes 
honey 
ger to the is desirable. 
method of 


crop, it 
increasing rapidity of 
warm the 


tion is to honey. 


seems to arise from warming combs be 


heat 
usual 


fore uncapping, since too great a 
would melt the but the 


method is to apply heat during the pass 


combs, more 


age of the honey from the extractor, and 
this is 


looked, 


a source of danger not to be over- 
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Sometimes steam pipes are run directly 
in contact with the pipe carrying the 
honey from the extractor or pump; some- 
times the honey is flowed over an appara- 
tus of some sort heated by steam, and 
made in 
is heated by steam. If one 
takes the temperature of the honey when 
a full stream is passing through or over 


various other devices have been 
which honey 


the heater, this temperature is usually 
well within the limits of safety, but 
as the stream diminishes or ceases, the 


honey adhering to the pipes or heater is 
usually overheated and is sometimes 
scorched. Honey cannot be raised to the 
temperature of live steam for even a few 
minutes without being seriously damaged. 
Of the 
mixed with the entire lot, it 
difficult to detect a taste or to 
notice discoloration, but all too frequent- 
ly the entire lot of honey is slightly dark 
ened or has a burned taste. 

In devising such an outfit, the beekeep 
er should the that 
of his honey is overheated and should see 
to it that not 
reaches a temperature higher than 160°. 
that steam can not 
be used in heating honey without serious 
danger to the product. 

Heating Honey in Settling Tanks 

Some beekeepers apply heat to the set- 
tling tanks to facilitate settling; others 
liquefy honey before filling their cans for 
shipping, although usually the cans are 
filled granulation occurs. Of 
course, some beekeepers heat honey in or- 
der to bottle it for their own trade, and 
all these practices call for great eare. It 


eourse if overheated honey is 
is sometimes 


scorched 


use utmost care none 


a drop of the honey ever 


It is safe to assume 


before 


seems to be well established that honey 
ean rarely be heated twice without great 


ly added danger, and if the beekeever 
heats his honey to 140° F. or more, and 
if then the bottler must heat it later, the 


bottler will almost without exception put 
on the market an inferior honey. It then 
the 


heating 


whether 
justified in 


becomes a serious question 


honey producer Is 


honey at any time. 

Recent unpleasant incidents have arisen 
the the 
honey, presumably due to overheating by 
the beekeeper. Whether or 
in honey is of any value is an open ques 
fact it is probably useless 
a test of purity. At any 
the facet 
heated at all 


some danger of changing its character in 


from destruction of diastase in 


not diastase 


tion, and in 
except as rate 
that 
without 


these incidents point to 


honey can not be 
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some manner. On the other hand, fermen- 
tation of honey is becoming a more and 
more serious question, and the best known 
means of preventing fermentation is to 
heat honey to about 125° or 130°, so the 
beekeeper finds himself becalmed between 
the devil of overheating and the deep sea 
of fermentation, not a pleasant position 
to occupy. 

In one 
kept two loss of 25 per 
cent from fermentation, while in the same 
series of observations, honeys one year 


series of observations, honeys 


vears showed a 


old showed a loss of only five per cent. 
Even a loss of five per cent is too great 
to be accepted without protest. Some hon 
ey buyers have found the danger from 
fermentation to be so great that they do 
not buy honey after March 1 
absolutely necessary in order to supply 
their trade. This that fermen 
tation of extracted honey has reached a 
stage when it must be seriously consid 
ered. 

There can be little doubt that the usual 
methods of handling honey are responsible 
for a large part of the granulation of ex- 
tracted honey. As 
earlier article, 


, unless it is 


indicates 


has been shown in an 
arises in 
large part from granulation. Therefore, 


any practice which encourages granula 


fermentation 


tion must be looked upon with suspicion. 
The present equipment for extracting and 
handling honey is doubtless responsible 
for more rapid granulation and for an 
appreciable part of the loss from fermen 
tation, but it this 
than it is to find a remedy. 

Placing Honey in Cold Storage to Prevent 

Fermentation 

factor entered of 
years which is important in the fermen 
tation problem. When almost all extracted 
honey 


is far easier to state 


Another has recent 


was consumed before Christmas, 


honey fermentation was almost unknown. 
For a few months after extracting, gran 
ulation, while it may appear complete, is 
actually not 


so complete as it becomes 


later. From August or September until 
December or January, honey is not usu 
ally exposd to temperature conditions 


which facilitate fermentation. At first, 
the honey is still liquid enough so that 
fermentation is not probable. But with 


the market 
throughout the year, honey must be held 
for spring or summer trade. Furthermore, 
the increased production of honey makes 


development of a honey 


it impossible under present marketing 


conditions for all the honey to be con- 
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sumed as early as formerly. These factors 
result in a larger carry-over of honey 
until late winter or even through the fol 
lowing summer, and whenever this occurs 
the chance of fermentation is greatly in- 
creased, unless, as is customary for buck- 
wheat honey, the honey carried over is 
placed in cold storage. 

sy heating honey to 125° or 130°, just 
before placing on the cap to the contain- 
er, the beekeeper can prevent fermenta- 
tion. Yet if the honey is again to be heat 
ed by the bottler, this is undesirable. Fur- 
thermore, the heating equipment so far 
devised for use by the beekeeper is almost 
without exception of such a nature that 
some of the honey reaches too high a tem 
perature. Hot water is a slow method for 
heating a honey stream and rarely brings 
the honey to a temperature high enough 
to kill yeast cells when a large stream of 
honey is passing the apparatus. Heating 
of an entire tank of honey with a hot wa- 
ter jacket rarely results in all the honey 
being heated enough to kill yeast cells, 
unless the part around the margin of the 
tank is heated entirely too hot. Such a 
large mass of honey also cools so slowly 
that the flavor and color are distinctly 
lowered in quality. Light honeys kept for 
three days at 122° are darkened, and a 
large tank heated to 125° or 130° will 
cool so slowly that the honey is usually 
somewhat spoiled. 

For honey which is to be sold in granu- 
lated form and consumed before the holi- 
days, no heating is necessary. For honey 
to be sold later, only one heating is de 
sirable. This means that it is safer to ap 
ply heat some time after extracting rather 
than during the operation of extracting. 
This adds to the cost of operation, already 
too high. 

Granulates With Coarser Grains After 

Heating 

The inereased use of five-pound pails 
for honey, now the most popular package 
in most markets, introduces still other 
troubles with respect to fermentation. 
Such honey goes to the consumer in gran- 
ulated form. Honey that has been heated 
and packed in pails while warm granu- 
lates more slowly and has a coarser grain. 
One possible way to overcome this diffi 
culty would be to heat the honey, to run 
it through a honey pump that is carefully 
protected and thoroughly cleaned, and 
then to run it into pails. Another method 
would be to place some crystals of honey 
in the lot after heating and partial cool- 
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ing as “seed” for the granulating process. 
Even the small bulk of a five-pound pail 
cools so slowly that honey placed in such 
containers while hot is usually discolored 
somewhat. Heated honey run into sixty- 
pound tins cools so slowly that it is almost 
invariably discolored slightly. 


Heating Honey When Bottling 


In the bottling of honey in glass, still 
other problems are presented. To prevent 
granulation, except a few which practi- 
cally never granulate, heating of such 
honey is essential. Here equal care should 
be taken that no part of the honey is over- 
heated, and that the temperature never 
exceeds 160°, which is the danger limit. 
Yet here also the length of time during 
which the honey is heated is equally im- 
portant with the exact temperature reach- 
ed. Not all bottlers are careful enough in 
applying heat to honey which is to be bot- 
tled, and in some cases it is extremely dif- 
ficult to see where their mistakes are 
made, 

To bottle honey it must first be liqui- 
fied, and this can and should be done at 
a moderate temperature, not above 130°. 
Once the honey is completely liquid, if 
blending is practiced, it can then best be 
done, but to mix two or more honeys is 
not easy and some stirring is essential. 
Care must be taken not to whip the honey 
after heating or later granulation will be 
hastened. 

Once the honey has been liquefied and 
blended, it should preferably be run into 
the bottles while still warm, preferably 
at the highest temperature reached at any 
time. The bottles should be sealed at 
once, and as tightly as possible, since her- 
metic sealing retards granulation. Filling 
the bottles as full as possible also seems 
to help in preventing granulation. 


Importance of Cooling Quickly 

Let us suppose that the honey is heat 
ed to 160° and is then run into bottles as 
rapidly as possible. The caps and labels 
are then put on and the whole operation 
in a large plant occurs quickly, for the 
purpose of saving labor and time. If pound 
bottles are put into cartons for shipping 
too soon, cooling is so retarded that a 
slightly seorched taste is sometimes in- 
duced. It is far safer and better to keep 
the bottles out of contact with each other 
and outside cartons for a short time to 
facilitate cooling. One ardent honey en- 
thusiast, who was at the same time a 
rather large bottler some years ago, went 





a 
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to the trouble and expense of at once im- 
mersing the filled bottles in water contain- 
ing floating cakes of ice, for the purpose 
of quick cooling of the honey. Whether 
this trouble was justified is a question, 
yet certainly no bottler has ever put up 
better honey than this man did. Quick 
cooling is greatly to be desired and the 
operations should be planned with this 
factor in mind, 

When Honey Granulates on Grocers’ 

Shelves 

3ottling of honey after heating at 
least has the merit that fermentation rare- 
ly oceurs in such honey. When bottled 
honey granulates, it usually forms large 
crystals, the slowness with 
which the erystals are formed. This often 
makes an unattractive package, since 
large crystals are far less attractive than 
smooth small ones. Largely for this rea- 
son, and also because consumers often do 
not know what granulation of honey im- 
plies, many bottlers are compelled to re- 
liquefy some of their bottled honey after 
it has been on the grocer’s shelves for a 
period. This is even a more difficult task 
than the original liquefying, for in the 


because of 
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first place the individual bottles must be 
handled and secondly the large crystals 
are more difficult to melt with moderate 
heat. It has not been found profitable to 
empty the bottles and to start all over 
again with the bottling process, so this 
is usually done by placing the returned 
bottles in a the temperature of 
which is controlled. In this case if the 
bottles are kept in their cartons and a 
great mass of material is placed close to- 
gether, the time for proper 
liquefying is often so great that it at least 
does the honey no good. 


room 


necessary 


Honey is often called a non-perishable 
product, for the reason that it can be kept 
for years with no more serious change 
than some darkening. On the other hand 
when one considers the fact that it is ex- 
posed to the dangers incident to granula- 
tion and fermentation, he is inclined to 
look on honey as perishable, not in the 
sense that fruits and fresh vegetables are 
perishable, for the time element is longer, 
but because the owner of the honey may 
suffer real loss from spoilage of his crop 
in some way or other. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 
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“Beekeeping cAlong thee Rio Grande- 


A fine highway 
is the Bankhead 
stretching westward 
across the prairies 
of Texas, as shown 
in Fig. 1. This pic- 
ture illustrates vividly the value of irri- 
gation to this section. The shaded road, 
bordered on both sides by tall cotton- 
woods for over ten miles beyond the city, 
leads to El Paso through the valley of 
the Rio Grande. Although the road itself 
is a national highway across the country, 
it is only at oceasional intervals along 
the way that it has been developed into 
such a beautiful drive. 

Beekeeping Possible Because of Irrigation 

Fig. 2 shows a typical irrigation canal 
carrying the life-giving water that sup- 
ports the crops of alfalfa and cotton, and 
makes agriculture possible here. Figs. 3 
and 4 show the fields of alfalfa and cot- 
ton as they appeared at the time of my 
visit in early October. Beyond the field 
of alfalfa in Fig. 3 is what, at first 
glance, appears to be a range of low hills. 
This is really but a high mound of dirt 


K. A. Gallant 
“Problems ‘Peculiar to thes “Dry 
(ountry in the Grear~ 
Southwesm 


thrown out in dig- 
ging a long drainage 
eanal. All of this 
western desert coun- 
try must be irrigat- 
ed to produce crops. 

Because of the excessive alkalinity of 
the soil, provision must be made, not only 
to leach out part of it before any crop 
whatsoever can be grown, but also to 
provide means for continuously carrying 
off this excess alkali, freed when water 
is applied to the soil. This is accomplished 
by digging drainage canals to a depth of 
several feet below the level of the irri- 
gation ditches, into which the water 
gradually seeps from the soil and is car- 
ried off. Without the drainage canals, the 
alkali in the soil would gradually become 
solvent as a result of irrigation, slowly 
work to the surface and destroy plant 
growth. This is an interesting fact not 
commonly known to those outside of such 
a region. 

Taking Advantage of Opportunities 

A man who is taking advantage of one 
of the resources of the region is Mr. E. B. 
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Norwood of Tornillo, Texas, shown with “ 
his bees in Fig. 5. This little yard of 
nearly thirty rolonies furnishes the bees 
for his queen-rearing operations. His 
mating nuclei are just beyond the hives 
and are shown in Fig. 7. The shed, which 

















Fig. 2.—The life blood of the desert country is 
in its irrigation canals, without which beekeep- 
ing would be impossible. 





in the fall of 1928 from the apiaries of 
the late Mr. Stahmann, pictures of whose 
equipment have appeared in the A B C 
and X Y Z of Bee Culture. At the time 
they were shipped to El Paso the weather 
was extremely hot; the freight car be- 
came lost in the yard, and by the time it 
was located the bees had suffered severe 








Fig. 1.—Tall cottonwoods shade ten miles of 
this paved road near El Paso, Texas. 


serves as protection from the sun, is ab losses. Seventy-five colonies had smoth- 
solutely necessary in this hot climate. In ered and the remainder were in bad 
Fig. 9 this shed is shown built in gable shape. However, these were taken to the 
roof style. Mr. Norwood expressed dis present location at Tornillo, given good 
satisfaction with this as being expensive care, and managed to survive the win- 
and not giving any better results. ter. 

Mr. Norwood has about 200 colonies at This last season proved very good and 


present. These were bought in Colorado enabled him to increase back to his orig 





a ee eee 








ae Ne 
Fig. 3.—A fine even stand of alfalfa under irrigation near Tornillo, Texas. The ridge in the dis 


tance which looks like a mountain range is a ridge of dirt thrown up in constructing a drainage 
canal to carry away excess alkali. 
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Fig. 4.—Cotton, acres of it, are grown under irrigation in the Southwest. In some sections, cotton 
is an important honey plant. 


inal two hundred colonies and obtain a 
crop of 12,000 pounds of fine alfalfa and 
sweet clover honey. Mr. Norwood is of the 
opinion that his bees get little or no cotton 
honey, the main dependence for a crop 
being on the alfalfa and sweet clover, of 
which there are within 
range. 

This is a locality in which stores must 
be watched with the greatest care. The 
honey flow begins about June 15 and is 
practically over by August 15. During 
the spring months there are no sources 
of nectar and very little of pollen for 
brood-rearing. This must al] be provided 
in the fall. 

An Entrance in Each Super 
Due to the long season of hot 


over 250 acres 


weather 


swarming is usually excessive. A 
permitting direct entrance to each super 
is claimed to be a great help in combat- 
ing this tendency. Fig. 6 gives a particu 
larly good view of this entrance. It is 
about %” x 8”, 
by a cleat, either partially or completely 
as circumstances demand. This direct en 
feature is an worth investi 
gating. It prove desirable in other 
localities as well. Although some of his 


system 


and ean be easily closed 


trance idea 


may 


equipment is open to eriticism, as is that 


of almost other who 
any 


Norwood 


every beekeeper 
second-hand 
frankly acknowledged 
faults. At the same time he heartily en- 
dorsed the idea of an 


buys equipment, Mr. 


these 


entrance for each 


super. Bees in a strong colony will use 

















Fig. 5.—Sheds are necessary in this region to protect the bees from the hot sun. Another type of 
shed is shown in Pig. 9. 
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Fig. 6.—-Each brood-chamber and each super 
is provided with a large entrance which greatly 
reduces swarming in this hot climate. 
these entrances readily and defend them 
also. For wintering it is ideal, in that it 
does not become clogged with dead bees. 


The hives are all home-made, but all 
appeared serviceable and tight fitting. 
The cleats at the corners, while their 


prime purpose is to strengthen the hive, 
also give excellent holds for handling the 


bodies. As the covers are simply flat 
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boards, these cleats do not interfere with 
removing or replacing them in any way. 
The bee-space is below the frames, al- 
though Mr. Norwood prefers it above, the 
bottom-boards being absolutely tight and 
with no provision for an entrance. In this 
dry climate lumber warps very little, and 
if well-seasoned material is used for the 
equipment, everything is apt to remain 
tight and sound. His frames are all un 
spaced, but he is planning on changing 
these to spaced frames, as too much time 
is lost in handling. 


Queen Rearing on a Large Scale 
His hold three 
frames each, three nuclei being in a sin- 
gle hive-body. One of these is shown in 


queen-mating nuclei 


Fig. 8. There are the two usual entrances 
at opposite ends of the hive, with the 
Each 


a comb of honey, one of brood, and one 


third on one side. nucleus contains 
empty comb when it is formed. The bees 


are put in at one of the yards, the nuclei 


then brought home and kept in a cool 
place .until the next morning. At this 


time they are released and a ripe queen- 
cell given to each nucleus. This practice 
has given excellent results—practically 
100 per cent acceptance. 

Record of within each nu- 
cleus is kept by means of small, colored 
strips of wood, held to the top of the 
nucleus by a narrow piece of galvanized 
iron. These are plainly visible in Fig. 7. 
Each strip is colored red, green or blue. 
Red green, a 
queen cell; and blue, a laying queen. His 


eonditions 


indieates queenlessness; 




















Fig. 7.—Queen-rearing nuclei. Each hive contains three compartments and by providing three en 
trances, three nuclei are kept in each hive. See also Fig. 8. 
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bees are three-banded Italians, well 
marked and very quiet. Almost no smoke 
was used, and no while 


at the yard. 


veils were worn 

Every beekeeper visited complained of 
two pests, ants and wax moths. Ants in 
this region are a nuisance, but actually do 
little or nothing to diminish the honey 
crop. They are simply annoying. But the 
wax moth is a more serious problem, from 
May until the first killing frost in the 
fall. During this period all combs must 
be left with the bees, or else they are 
quickly destroved by the worms. The top 
the nucleus from 
the lite: 
ally alive with these larvae. 

Portable Extracting Outfit 

held together until 
the honey flow starts, they generally set 
tle down to 
tions are almost for nectar gather 
this bright, 
warm days and a level terrain over which 


bars of frames in one 


whieh bees had swarmed were 


If colonies ean be 


work in good order. Condi 
ideal 
ing at season—no winds, 
to work all contribute to gathering the 
crop. Extracting is done at each yard by 
means of a portable extracting cart, 
favorite method 
with beekeepers in this valley. The honey 
is run directly from the extractor into a 
settling tank, and then drawn off into 
sixty-pound cans. A spot of waste land is 
for an 
amount of honey to the owner is all the 
rent and 7 
what ‘this land is like without water; the 
plants appearing in the background are 


which seems to be a 


used apiary site: and a small 


necessary. indicate 


Figs. 5 


tumbleweed, creosote bush and some mes 
quite, the last named being the only pos 


sible source of nectar and a very infre 


quent one at that. 
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Fig. 8.—Hive arranged for three nuclei. The 

burr combs built between the top-bars of the 

frames and the cover indicate that the nuclei 

were strong and that there had been a good 
honey flow. 


With the afforded by 
the past season, Mr. Norwood plans next 
queens 
to sell, and hopes to increase his colonies 
to three hundred. He has an order already 
for the queens, and if the season is at all 
favorable he ean easily make the increase 


encouragement 


spring to raise about a thousand 


he desires. He is a true beekeeper, friend- 
ly, accommodating, and keenly interested 
in his bees. He deserves to succeed. 

El Paso, Texas. 














Fig. 9.—Bee sheds with gable roofs used by some are more expensive than the type of shed shown 
in Fig. 5. 
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As Much Pomb SHoney as Extracted 


An objection to 
the practice in comb- 
honey production 
that has been fol- 
lowed in extracted- 
honey production, 
that of raising most 
of the brood to the top, leaving the 
queen on one comb of brood and empty 
combs below with a queen-excluder and 
supers of combs be 
tween, would appear to be that the honey 
would be stored in the empty cells above 
as the 


empty extracting 


brood emerges and in the brood 
combs below rather than in the sections 
of foundation, if placed between. This, 
no doubt, is correct if all the space but 
one comb of brood is given below, and 
10-frame full depth brood-chambers are 
used both above and Little or 
nothing would go into the sections con- 
taining only foundation until most of the 
brood combs above and many below were 
filled with honey. 

Another objectionable feature would 
appear to be that the presence of a brood- 
chamber of old combs both above and be- 
well 


below. 


low as as raising the brood above 
would unfavorably affect the whiteness 
of the capping of the comb honey be- 
tween them even if only a half story or a 
food-chamber of shallow combs of brood 
is over the comb-honey supers. No doubt 
it would if left long enough in such a 
position on a small colony in a slow yield, 
or during a rainy season. Weak colonies 
should not be used. We would have to 
make them as strong as possible, and the 
comb finishing period as short as possible 
this drawback; and, when 
necessary, prevent too free access of the 


to overcome 


bees from the brood-chamber as has often 
been practiced even as far back as the 
days of glass caps used on the old box 
hives. 

Shaking Robs the Colony of Comb 

Builders 

Shaking swarms and leaving their sin 
gle brood-chamber below the comb-honey 
supers in a condition similar to a De 
brood-chamber but with no 
brood above, should prevent swarming for 
some time, but it also deprives the colony 
of what it 
builders. 


mareed 


needs most, its future comb 
Some methods return the field 
or flying bees of the parent colony to the 
shaken swarm a while after, but even 
then it is four weeks at least without the 





(Article No. 2.) 


Samuel Cushman 


Increasing ‘Vield by cAdding (’omb 
SBuilders Which “Releases eMore 
“Bees for “Work in the Gield 


daily addition of 
comb builders that 
a colony not de- 
prived of its brood 
would receive. Un- 
less the honey har- 
vest is very short, 
the greatest need of the comb-honey pro- 
ducing colony would be more and more 
comb builders to make them anywhere near 
as efficient as a Demareed extracted-honey- 
producing colony. 

Can we manage a comb-honey colony so 
as to employ in the hive through the sea- 
son all the bees it can produce, prevent 
any swarms issuing, avoid any desire to 
swarm, and give them more and more 
builders than they can produce 
themselves? That is, instead of robbing 
them of the comb builders, give them an 
unlimited number at will? 

James Heddon’s Method 

I was keeping bees when James Heddon 
of Michigan was so strongly advocating 
his sectional hive and his plan of con- 
tracting the brood-chamber to foree the 
honey into the sections during the har- 
vest. It was quite the fashion for a time, 
and, while it had its 
employed it made 


comb 


merits, many who 
no provision to expand 
the brood-chamber to build up for winter 
by abundant stores. No doubt this ex- 
perience enabled many of us to better un- 
derstand the contracting, expanding and 
tiering up of the standard hives and su- 
pers. I had an old book then, published in 
Europe, in France I believe, that illus- 
trated a sectional box hive with immov- 
able combs. The hives were hexagonal in 
shape and the sections were five or six 
inches in depth. They were tiered up as 
high as needed, interchanged or reversed, 
contracted or expanded. This book was pub- 
lished before the invention of the bee-space 
and movable Langstroth. Bee- 
keepers then cut out and put back combs to 
do many things we do now more rapidly. 
Apple Blossom Honey in Sections 
One spring in Rhode Island about 1880 
there were two colonies of black bees in 
our garden. They were in 10-frame Nellis- 
Hoffman-Van Dusen hives and in single 
brood-chambers. They had been wintered 
standing side by 
board 


frame by 


side south of a tight- 
an empty super 
rim containing a bag of wheat chaff on 
top and a heavy stone holding the cover 
down. They were of the usual strength at 


fence, each with 
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that season. As I had frequently tasted 
the delicious apple bloom honey in the 
brood combs, I desired to get if possible 
some of it in well finished sections. There 
fore a week or so before the trees were 
in full bloom I attempted to make one 
colony temporarily a producer at the ex- 
pense of the other. 


Contracts the Brood-chamber, but Gives 
More Workers 


Opening one hive I removed all combs 
of honey and uncapped brood, shaking or 
brushing all bees back into the hive. This 
left not more than three combs of brood. 
I then took from the other hive the combs 
of capped brood without any bees, and put 
them into hive number one. The empty 
space left on each side of these five or 
six combs of mostly capped brood 
filled with frame dummies. comb- 
honey super of 28 sections, having a few 


was 
One 


bait combs was put on top, and one of 
the chaff rims on that. Hive number two 
the uncapped 
and honey taken from number one, and 
was moved to one side to cause its flying 
bees to join number one when returning 
from their flights. 

This left hive with little 
room below to honey but room 
enough just above the brood for both stor 
age and for the comb builders. As much 
of the capped brood emerged each day 
the queen had empty cells to lay in be 
low, the emerging nurse bees would in 
crease her ability to fill them, and more 
and more builders 


received eomb of brood 


number one 


store 


comb were ready to 





a 
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work. The field force was almost doubled 
by diverting to it the field bees from num- 
ber two. All members of this colony could 
be fully employed. One of the two had 
been suddenly put in a position to produce 
comb honey. 

Fortunately there good 
weather during apple bloom to enable the 
bees of this hive to fill and nearly finish 
most of the sections in the super. It was 
certainly a great satisfaction to have 
clear apple honey all by itself. Our fam- 
ily and friends enthusiastic 
over its delicate flavor which was similar 
to that of apple jelly. After it was re- 
moved, the brood in the two colonies was 
equalized and left about as before, but in 
a position to take an equal share of the 
returning field bees. Later they were su 
pered to secure the white clover and lo 
cust nectar. 

This experiment soon 
after in the New England Homestead, a 
weekly farm paper, Springfield, Mass. It 
was just a stunt in this case and would 
not be profitable unless possibly in very 
large orchards where apple growing is a 
where colonies have been seaf 


was enough 


were very 


was described 


business; 
tered among the trees. to pollinate the 
blossoms and insure a heavy yield; and 
where good weather is likely to prevail 
during the period of bloom. However, it 
illustrates the principle of adding comb 
builders at will when comb-honey colonies 
are Demareed. I shall describe the equip- 
ment preferred and how it is manipulated 
in the next number. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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“Demonstrating Quality of “Honey 


In the last analy- 
sis, the quality of 
honey has more to 
do with the market- 
ing of the crop than 
any other 
factor. When the consuming public is once 
convinced that the honey offered for sale 
is pure and clean, and of a delicate, nat 
ural flavor, most of the ordinary sales re 
sistance has removed. 


single 


been 

The mere showing of honey in bottles 
or in comb honey sections does not dispel 
false ideas about adulteration. And even 
if the prospective buyer does not believe 
that honey is ordinarily adulterated, con- 





Robert B. McCain 
How this Important Gactor (Pan 
be Serm~ Gorth So “Public 
Will Understand 


fidence is reassured 
and increased by a 
simple demonstra 
tion of the method of 
producing and han 
dling surplus honey. 

Difference Between Honey in Brood 

Combs and Super Combs 

I demonstrate the quality of my honey 
by means of brood and extracting combs 
arranged on a light wooden frame as 
shown in the illustration. The dark comb 
at the bottom is a typical brood frame 
containing dark sealed honey, pollen and 
a number of empty cells in the central 
part of the comb that are usually ocecu- 
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pied by brood in different stages of de- 
velopment. The middle comb is an empty 
extracting comb; and the one at the top 
is a full-depth frame of honey sealed to 
the bottom-bar. 

The demonstration 
factory if 


is much more satis 


a complete two-story hive is 
used in connection with the three frames 


that are arranged on the rack. With this 














Brood comb and extracting combs used to dem- 
onstrate the quality of honey. Also the Gov 
ernment poster showing different colors of honey. 
bee 


the 


necessary to 


simple equipment before him, 
eeper has all that is 


him in making 


aid 
a convincing demonstra 
tion of the purity and cleanliness of the 
honey that he is offering for sale. 

In the first place, the dark comb is used 
to show how the bees carry on their house 
keeping in the brood nest in the 
part of the hive. Very briefly it can be 
shown how the bees segregate honey and 
pollen and brood in these brood combs for 


lower 


convenience in feeding the larvae during 
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the summer, and for use of the colony dur- 
ing the winter. By means of a queen-ex- 
cluder, it is easy to show how the brood- 
rearing operations are kept within the 
limits of the lower story of the hive. 
Most of those who witness such a dem- 
onstration will to know what use 
the bees make of pollen; and when they 
are told that pollen is part of the bee’s 
food, and that it 


want 


used to be ealled “bee- 


bread,” they will grasp the idea at onee. 
Some of them 


into a piec of 


will recall having bitten 


comb honey containing 
box hive or 


will tell you how un 


pollen (honey taken from a 
bee-tree), and they 


pleasant the taste was. 


At this point the extracting combs 
should be shown, especially the empty 
one. It will be seen at a glance that this 
comb does not have any pollen in it; 
neither does it show any signs of brood 
having been reared in it. Attention is 


then directed to the full comb, with spe 
the fact that all the 
cells are sealed. Many people do not know 
what the when he 
speaks of “well-ripened honey”; but when 
they are told that the not 
the honey until it is ripe, they will get 
the idea at once. 


cial reference to 


beekeeper 


means 


bees do seal 


Perhaps it is not possible to know to 
what extent the 
pollen in the extracting combs will in 
fluence the flavor of honey; but that they 
do exert an unpleasant effect can hardly 
be doubted. It is morally certain that few 
people would care to partake of honey 
known to contain larval food. It is prob 


presence of brood and 

















Part of a honey exhibit in a grocery store. 
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able, also, that much honey that would 
otherwise be excellent in flavor is injured 
by the presence of pollen that was thrown 
by the extractor from combs taken from 
the brood-chamber. 


Demonstrating Clearness of Honey 

This brings the demonstrator, by nat- 
ural transition, to the samples of honey 
that he has in his bottles. Holding the 
bottle to the light, it will be seen that 
the honey is free from motes, and that 
there is no sediment at the bottom of the 
jar. In other words, the honey was care- 
fully strained before bottling. By turn 
ing the bottle upside down and waiting 
a few moments, the air bubbles within the 
jar will travel upward like an 
ascending balloon, showing that the hon 
well as an attractive 
and clearness. Finally those who 
witness the demonstration are given a 
taste. “The proof of the pudding is the 


slowly 
ey has “body” as 
eolor 


” 


eating. 
How to Use Display Cases 

In making a demonstration of honey in 
a grocery store, a small showease can be 
used to advantage as part of the exhibit. 
When the show is over, the showease can 
be left with the storekeeper. He is much 
more likely to undertake the sale of your 
honey with the aid of the showcase than 
he would be if the honey has to be placed 
on his shelves. 

For the last demonstration I made in a 


or 29 
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large grocery store, two of these little 
cases were used in the display. Nothing 
was said about leaving one of them after 
the exhibit closed; but the proprietor saw 
the cases and asked to have one of them 
left in the store. It matter to 


is an easy 














Small showcase stocked with honey. The case 
is left with the grocer and kept stocked with 
the owner’s honey. 
drop into the store every few days and 
keep the case The are 
painted white and labeled with the own- 
er’s honey labels. They have glass fronts 


stocked. cases 


and hinged lids with brass chains to pre- 
vent the lids from falling over. They take 
up very little the counter or 
showease in the store; but, what is best 
about them, they sell the honey. 

Lompoe, Calif. 


room on 





World's Largest (Citrus Grover 


The largest citrus 
grove in the world! 
What and 
it? It is 
Orange County, nea 
Anaheim, Califor 
nia. In it are 


where is 
located 


produced oranges, lemons 
and grapefruit. What a to own or 
control the beekeeping rights in this im 


einch 


mense grove. 

Who has those rights? C, A. Lineberger, 
one of the most extensive beekeepers in 
the world, and, what 
the best in the country. The combination 
of the largest citrus grove in the world 
and Lineberger is one that works to the 
signal advantage of both. The latter has 
400 colonies right in the center of this 
grove and from them he took 1200 cases 
1928. That 


is more, he is one of 


honey in 


of orange blossom 


E. R. Root 
“And the “Remarkable “Beekeeper 
in Who (Pontrols Jts DNectar 


“Resources 


means an average of 
three the 
colony. One case is 


eases to 


usually considered a 
big yield; two cases 
extraordinary; and 
three cases unbelievable. 
Pollination of Orange Blossoms 
Why is Mr. Lineberger able to achieve 
the unbelievable? In the first place, he 
has the exclusive rights in this 
owners 


The 


world’s 
largest orange 
among the growers who be 
lieve the add to their 
crop of fruit. While absolute data on pol 


grove. are 
intelligent 
bees are able to 
lination from citrus growers may be lack 
ing, the incontrovertible and_ scientific 
proof showing the great value of bees in 
the growing of nearly all other kinds of 
fruit is significant. 
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The strange fact is, that large numbers 
of orange growers in Orange County don’t 
want 


hees because they claim they ar 


in the way and of no benefit. Many bee 


keepers find it difficult to get locations 
in orange groves in this and other coun 
ties. They do find places in dry creek and 
river beds which are no man’s land and 
from which they help pollinate the or 


ange blossoms in spite of the indifference 
the 


and ignorance of 


growers. 


Value of a Good Name 

Mr. Lineberger, in a reeiprocal way, is 
securing large crops of orange honey that 
will always command a ready market. It 
is not only a fine honey but the name it 
self sells it. Imagine honey borrowing the 
The 
thought of it is enough to make an honest 


name of glucose or corn sugar! very 


bee laugh. The fact is, glucose is trying 
to steal the good name of honey. See edi 
torial pages. 


But to come the second 
why Mr. Lineberger is successful: He be 
and the 


food-chamber idea. That, of course, means 


back to reason 


lieves in double brood-chambers 
powerful colonies. I saw him open up sev 
oh my! how the 
as he lifted the covers. 


eral of his hives and my, 


bees did boil over 


Such a force is sure to go into the supers 
when nectar is available; and is sure to 


get all the honey in the orange blossoms. 
Too 


recognize this fundamental fact 


many California beekeepers do not 


l asked Mr. Lineberger if it would not 
be better to split up the 400 colonies in 
the center of the lots of 
100 in four locations properly distributed 


within the grove. He said that while there 


orehard into 
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C. A. Lineberger, owner of the beekeeping rights 
in the largest citrus grove in the world 
might be a slight advantage, the extra 
cost of the four 
places would more than offset the possi 
Moreover, he had found that 
bees can and do fly considerable distances 


handling colonies in 


ble gain, 


to orange groves. He has, besides his 400 
colonies, 800 more in other locations from 
which the bees must fly some distanee to 


get the orange blossom honey. 














Lineberger’s 400-colony apiary in the largest citrus grove in the world 
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From the Field 





of Experience - 








MAKING MOST OF THE NEW YEAR 


Plans for Some Larger Things That Affect 
the Destiny of Beekeeping 


For which of you, intending to build a tower, 


sitteth not down first, and counteth the cost, 
whether he have sufficient to finish it?——-Luke, 
14:28. 


We are at the threshold of a new year. 
The old year is already in a bad state of 
decay, and long crumble into 
ruins and take its place in the dusty al- 
coves of the aeons from whence it came. 
It is a good time for retrospection and a 
forward glance. 


will ere 


There lies before me a brief pre-con 
vention report of inspection sent out by 
Mr. C. O. Yost, chief inspector for this 
state in which he says: 

We have done more inspection work in 1929 
than was formerly done in one year in the state 
of Indiana. The amount of inspection work done 
this year is attributed to the splendid 
ance the beekeepers the inspectors. 
inspected approximately 67,000 colonies of 
found 44%2% American foul brood, which 
treated or burned by the beekeepers 
or inspectors 


It took less than 


assist 
gave We 
bees 


has been 


100 words to tell this 


story. And yet, as in my imagination I 
behold that task of inspecting 67,000 


visualize the black 
smoke ascending like incense to the god 
of ruin, though it be from only a small 
percentage of the total inspected, I real 
that the determination to the 
bee and honey industry is adequate for 
the task that 

One sentence of 


colonies of bees and 


ize save 
lies before it. 
the 


in my mind conspicuously: 


above stands out 


The amount of inspection work done this year 
is attributed to the 
the 


splendid assistance the bee 
keepers gave inspectors 

It is a fine spirit and shows a commend 
able modesty in Mr. Yost to put it that 
way, and we join with him in the opinion 
that the co-operation of the beekeepers 
themselves is one indispensable factor in 
the this 
state doubtless 


program of inspection. But in 
is the 
in all other states that the great burden 
of planning and carrying out the work of 
very largely with the 
chief inspector, and in this matter Mr. 


we know, as ease 


inspection rests 


Yost deserves much eredit. 
But we were also to have a glance at 
the future. We might well inquire, 


“Watchman, what of the night?” In the 





approach of every year it is something 
like laying plans for the erection of a 
building or a great tower. There are a 
limited number of days in which to oper- 
ate, and there are some things to accom- 
plish, and some expenditures will of ne- 
cessity be made, and at the end of the 
year we will know whether our finances 
were sufficient for the requirements of 
the time allotted. However, it is better 
to figure some in advance. 

The budget system is a good thing for 
the home. It is a good thing for the in- 
dividual and it is proving a good thing 
for the government. I am wondering if it 
would not be a good thing for the bee-and- 
industry to take itself seriously 
the line of definite advance, and 
make out for itself certain goals which it 
desires to reach; and then work and plan 
in that direction, estimating the 
and seeking to provide the necessary 
funds that would be required to attain 
certain well defined ends, until at the end 
of the year the industry would know wheth- 
er or not it had arrived at its destination. 


honey 


along 


cost, 


Our planning so far has largely been 
along lines of overcoming such natural 
handicaps as foul brood and bad manage 
ment, with here and there a suggestion 
along the lines of salesmanship. So far as 
I know no definite and connected program 
of a national seope has ever yet been 
launched in this*country to bring honey 
into rightful place frequent or 
daily consumption in the American home. 

[ understand in other na 
tional associations have arranged for ex 
tensive advertising campaigns that have 
produced far-reaching results. America is 
sometimes slow in accepting an idea, but 
onee adopted it is executed with remark- 
able dispatch. 
that the 
tions of the country could in some way 
provide a commission with even possibly 
larger scope of activity than is now en- 
joyed by the American Honey Institute 
that would have for its task the erystal- 
lization of honey-using sentiment until 
this product would take its rightful place 
along with other natural products in this 
country. The first great task, of course, 
would be to set the goals, count the cost 
to reach them; and then, as is said by 


its of 


countries 


I wish several state associa 


some concerning the stars, if such a com 
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mission could not control, it could at 
least incline toward the desired ends.— 


Rev. J. R. Stelle, Butler, Ind. 
—2 LA oo 
OUT ALL NIGHT 


Industrious California Bees Fail to Go 
Home in the Evening 


The eccentricities of bee behavior are 
sometimes embarrassing to one 
tempts to expound its rules. 

For the benefit of a new neighbor from 
Chicago, I was proclaimed the other day 
to be one who all about 
Among other things he wanted to know, 
“Why do the bees in California have to 
gather honey all night? Now back in Illi- 
nois they night and stay 
there; why don’t they here?” 

A bit puzzled, T answered ineautiously, 
“But the bees in California do stay home 


who at 


“knows bees.” 


home at 


wo 


of nights.” 
“Oh, no,” 
them working on the figs late at 
“That,” said I firmly, “was doubtless a 
bee that was accidentally caught out by 
darkness so that it couldn’t get home.” 
“Not just one bee!” he and 
his daughter in unison, “dozens of them.” 
The man added, “I turned the flashlight 
on a damaged fig and the bees come boil- 
ing out as though they thought the sun 


” 


said the neweomer. “I’ve seen 


night.” 


exclaimed 


had risen. 

“We—ll,” said I rather lamely, “it must 
have been a The 
working inside the bird-pecked figs were 
not warned by the usual chilliness that 


warm evening. bees 


night was coming, and so were caught by 
the darkness. If it hadn’t warm 
they’d have chilled to death spending the 
night in a fig.” 
“You see,” the 
table we sat, “it was just another tribute 
to California Very 
Flora MeIntyre, Pasadena, Calif. 


=n AA oo 
HOOK FOR PILING SUPERS 


Home-made Tool That Can Save Much 
Time During the Busy Season 


Here sketch of a 
lifting and piling supers. I have used such 
a hook for some time find it very 
convenient. When the are to be 
piled high where one can not reach them 
from the floor, this simple implement will 
he of great help. 

The one I 


heen 


said Irishman at whose 


climate. unusual.” 


is a super hook for 


and 


supers 


use has a handle four feet 
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ary 


six inches long. With it I can pile full- 
depth supers fourteen high, or I can lift 
down supers just well. Shallow ex- 
tracting and comb-honey supers can be 
piled the same as full-depth supers; and 
this without the aid of any slippery lad- 
der which often “walks away” with you. 
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Hook for Stacking Supers. 


With this hook, supers can be piled to the ceil- 
ing without using a ladder. 


If constructed right, this hook will make 
a positive grip on the supers. It should be 
the tools of all honey 


a high ceiling. 


included among 
houses that have 

To make, proceed as follows: Secure a 
piece of strap iron 1 ineh wide, %& inch 
thick and 9 inches long. At one end bore 
holes for screws as illustrated, and make 
2 hook on the other end to slip over the 
edge of the of a super, after the 
hook is fastened to the handle. 

The handle can be made of any kind of 
wood, preferably a light piece of 1”x4”, 
the length of which can be adjusted later 
by actual experience if made too long. 

A cleat 1”x1” should be fastened to the 
handle about 8 from the 
hook to hold against the super and make 
Pauli, Pueblo, 


side 


inches down 


guiding it easier.—G. A. 


Colorado. 
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THE KANSAS TORNADO 


The Story Grows Bigger as the Stranger 
Warms Up to His Subject 


The stranger went on, “Well that cot 
tonwood gum, I was telling you about, 
all turned out and helped 
us set it back again on that flat stone. 
When we cut it we left a limb on 
to earry it by so 


the neighbors 


each 
about a dozen of 
us had no trouble setting it back. 

“The filled that 
wheat honey, right around ten tubs full. 


side 


bees gum with buck 


As fall came on I was worrying how to 


get that honey out, and where on earth 
to put it did get it out. I hap 


pened to think of our cistern. It was a 


when I 


to hold about five bar 
rels, so I figured it would just about hold 
that honey. We had had that cistern for a 
year and never got any water in it, so 
But 
honey out of that log and strain it, 


small cistern made 


we cleaned it out. how to get that 


and 


evervthing was a problem. 


I went to bed with that on 
my mind, but like lots of 
things we worry about 


why they never happen. 
“Next 
cloudy, and I] 


morning it 
just felt it 
that a tornado was coming. 


was 


Sure enough, here she came. 
Never will I forget how, as 
it came up through the hay 
meadow, it twisted hay 
the up. You 
know tornadoes do terrible 
funny things, but 


ropes all way 


none of 


’em ever did a funnier 
thing than this one. When 
it got to that gum full of 


buckwheat honey, it picked 
it up and spun it around at 
least 2000 revolutions pet 
While it 
the 
buzzing around, along comes 


minute. was spin 


ning and limbs were 
a jack rabbit trying to get 
the tornado; but 
he wasn’t doing well at it 


till he 


ahead of 


went by that gum 
when one of the _ limbs 
caught him behind and 
threw him plum through 


both windows of our house. 
When he hit the ground he 
had accumulated so much 
momentum that he left that 
tornado away behind. 


“But to get back to that 





Artist’s conception of the 
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gum. Well it extracted every drop of that 
honey. Talk about the newfangled Sim- 
plicity extractors, they ain’t in it with 
Kansas tornadoes. Tornadoes are always 
in a funnel shape and the honey stuck 


against the sides of this one. It moved 
along till it got right over the cistern 


when a funny thing happened. The wind 


sudden-like changed. It does that fre- 
quently in Kansas. And as that wind 


changed that started that funnel-shaped 
tornado going around the other way. But 
just as it stopped and before going tother 
way, it happened to be right over that 
cistern and every drop of that honey ran 
down through that funnel into the eis- 
tern, 

“How we did enjoy that honey during 
the winter as we all lined up with buck- 
wheat 
turn at the kitchen sink to pump out a 
little honey. The only thing that went 
wrong was that the children were late to 


cakes on our plates waiting our 











**stranger’s’’ new-fangled method of 
extracting and storing honey. 
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few times for they had to wait 
awed out before they 


t.”—Jay Smith, Vin- 


school a 
till the pump was th 
could have preakfas 
cennes, Ind. 

—n Ao 


SUPER-INTELLIGENT BEES 


One to Match Jay Smith’s Yarn in 
December Issue 


The account of the colony of bees 
which moved a hive when they 
it the same time, 
the beekeepers in 
it but little out 


A Big 
in 


Kansas, 
all came in ¢ 
little comment among 
Kansas considered 
of the ordinary. 
That you should 
affair of sufficient 
your magazine 
to tell some true 
your readers 


occasioned 


who 


considered the 
ehron 
me a 


have 
importance to 
icle in arouses in 
desire experiences which 
might interest even mort 


than the 

There 
from the state 
him 


above. 

lived in Kansas 
of Indiana 
queens of 


a beekeeper for 
merly who had 
some high 
well-known beekeeper 
he had forgot 
un 


brought with 
grade from a quite 
in that state, whose name 
He recalled that it was a very 


ten. 
heard something 


common 

rare like 
These queens 
great 


seldom 

Jones but it 
and their daughters, 
possessing honey gathering 
possessed rare intelligence. Doubt 
of long association with 
who reared them. 


name 


was not Jones. 
besides 


quali 


ties, 
less the result 
the breeder in 

On a day, when 
ning the undulating mé 
the owner noticed the | 
stronger than usual, and, 
forty-foot elm trees fall over bring 
roots out of the ground with them 


Indiana 
the breezes were fan- 
.adows of Kansas, 
yreeze was a little 
as he observed 


some 
ing the 
he wondere¢ 
the crop as they had been 
a mile distant 
they 


elover 

He 
wings like 
in such a way 
ally against the 
about halfway to the 
their “tack” and went diagonally 
the wind until they 
They 
the hive. 

The sweet clove 
and the bees being 


noticed were setting thei 
they were 
wind. When they wer 
patch they change 
wit 


of Indiana” loaded themselves with gre? 


loads, but being good navigators we 


able to utilize the strength 


calmed down some, the bees were 


put to 
beekeeper found them 
the way between 
But a little later he 


1 how the bees were gathering 
visiting sweet 


an old-fashioned sail boat and 
driven diagon 


arrived at the patch. 
reversed the method returning to 


r honey flow was heavy 
filled with the “spirit 


of the wind 


to carry the heavy loads. When the wind 
hard 
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REF 
earry their heavy loads and the 
strewn all along 
the field and the hive. 
noticed a large num- 
per of jackrabbits traveling at full speed 
between the field and the hive and on ex 
amination he found the bees were riding 
on the jackrabbits’ hacks. How the bees 
were able to guide them he did not say. 

These high-grade daughters of high- 
grade Indiana queens showed rare intelli- 
gence on another occasion but we pause 


for station announcement. w. H. East- 
man, Whiting, Kansas. 

—sn Ao 
SPEEDING UP NATION’S APPETITE 


Why Cheap Sugar and Corn Syrup Need 


Not Alarm Beekeepers 
in 1917 and 1918 


Things change. Back 
save flour, 


was talking 
everything. There 
but now the war is 
f us, and the need 
The pendulum has 
the other direction. 
requires mass 


everybody save 
save sugar, save was 
need of saving then, 
mere history to most 0 
for saving has passed. 
swung just as far in 
Evidently mass production 
consumption for the general trend of na 
advertising to advise con 
consumption rather 
Witness the adver 
formed Sugar In- 


tion-wide is 
stantly 
than any curtailment. 
recently 


increasing 


tising of the 
stitute. Behind the sereen of giving doc 
the consumption 


tors’ advice they urge 
of more sugar, and give ways in which 
it may be used. But they do not stop 


there; they even tell the bad effects that 
may come from leaving sugar out of the 
diet, and show the effects of too strenu 
ous dieting. The Sugar Institute is only 
one of many that have the same idea. A 
farmer recently came right out in print 
and said that if everyone would eat big- 
inelude plenty of beef it 
all the farmers’ troubles. 


r ger meals and 
would soon solve 

All this comes at a time when the bee- 
at he has a marketing 
ad problem. Just at the time when the honey 
h producers are trying to put honey on the 
market as a staple food instead of a lux 
ury, as it has been in the past, economic 
conditions are such as to force it more 
firmly into the luxury class. 

IT am selling eomb honey at 35 cents 
here at the house; of the privately 
owned stores in town has some fine clover 
extracted honey in one-pound jars at 40 
cents. Anyone who wants larger lots can 
buy direct of some of the larger produc: 


e keeper realizes th 


at one 


re 
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r 
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ers at about $2.00 per ten-pound pail of 
clover extracted honey delivered at the 
door by parcel post. Other sweets are as 
follows: Ten pounds cane sugar, 51 to 55 
cents; two cans Karo, a brand of corn 
syrup, 23 to 25 cents. 

The honey prices put honey into the 
luxury class with a slam. Lowering honey 
prices to compete with other sweets is 
entirely out of the question, since the 
most careful honey producer can not pro- 
duce extracted honey at much less than 
$7.50 per hundred pounds. Competitive 
sweets retail for less than this, and it is 
only natural to suppose that this is some 
what above the cost price. 

A eareful study will show that honey is 
apt to remain in the luxury class. This is 
not necessarily anything to alarm beekeep 
ers. The low price of other sweets may even 
react in the honey producer’s favor. At 
present this is apparently a fact. When 
necessities can be bought at a low price, 
it leaves more money for luxuries. Sugar 
or corn syrup are pretty flat sweets ex- 
cept as used in certain cooking. They are 
cheap so the housewife buys them to fill 
certain needs. When these needs are filled 
she buys honey for its delightful flavor 
and healthful properties. A considerable 
onsumption of other sweets does not hin 
ler a good consumption of honey. 

Properly developed there is a market 

r all the finer flavored 

»mi-luxury sweet, and I believe that it 
vill result in more ultimate profit to bee- 
ceepers to market it as such rather than 
to try to cut prices to compete with the 
cheaper sweets. A careful study of pro- 
duction costs will show that honey ean 
never be produced cheap enough to com- 
pete with these sweets and still leave a 
profit for the producer. Honey advertis- 
ing should never slacken one instant. On 
the other hand, honey advertisers should 
not stoop to the present practice of many 
advertisers of food products, that of try 
ing to work the nation’s stomach on a 24 
hour schedule in order to market 
product. The eat-more-this and smoke- 
more-that campaigns can be’ overdone. 
Robert M. Mead, White River Jet., Vt. 


LAYING WORKERS 


honeys as a 


their 


4 Simple Method of Requeening Any 
Colony Having Laying Workers 
Every beekeeper knows how hard, if 
tot impossible, it is to introduce a queen 
o a laying worker colony. It is a direct 
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loss if one lets the colony dwindle, and if 
distributed among different colonies it in- 
volves considerable work. I have tried 
the following methods during the past 
summer that were very successful, and 
which might be worth trying by others. 

When a laying worker colony is detect- 
ed, look around in the apiary until you 
come across a nice looking queen eell. 
Take a frame with adhering bees from 
the colony in which you found the queen 
cell, and shake it in front of the laying 
worker colony. Now take the frame that 
has the queen cell with its adhering bees, 
and insert it in the middle of the laying 

















Mr. John I. H. Fan, a native of China, now in 
the United States to study beekeeping, dressed 
in Chinese costume. 
worker colony. In a few days you will 
have a virgin queen. I tried this with 
three laying worker colonies and had 

three nice-looking queens afterwards. 

In two other cases I used laying queens 
instead of queen cells. For this the meth- 
od needs a little modification. Take one 
or two frames of bees from the colony 
from which you are going to pick the 
queen, and shake it in front of the laying 
worker colony. Now take a frame with 
the queen and put it into a nucleus intro- 
ducing cage. Insert this in the laying 
worker colony and introduce a queen to 
the now queenless colony. In five days 
the cage can be taken out and the queen 
released. 
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It seems to me that the bees shaken in 
front of the hive kill the laying workers 
consequently the main factor for non-ac- 
ceptance is eliminated.—John I. H. Fan, 
Medina, Ohio. 

[Mr. Fan is a native of China, who is 
spending two years in the United States 
studying American methods of beekeep 
ing. After having spent a year and a 
half here at Medina, he recently went to 
California, where he will study beekeep 
ing conditions during the next few 
months before sailing for home. He ex 
pects to make beekeeping his life work 
in China.—Editor. | 


—s AA oo 
A Beekeeper Told It 
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Big Bees in New Jersey 

In Bergen County, N. J., there is a 
young man named Ryan who has a few 
hives of bees, but who is just a novice at 
handling them and is afraid of being 
stung. Ryan acquired a new neighbor not 
long ago named Yancy, who has been 
telling him how he handled bees without 
a veil or smoke, back on his father’s farm 
in Pennsylvania. He knew almost all 
about bees, too, and wanted to show Ryan 
how easily they could be handled. 

One Saturday afternoon Ryan was out 
in his bee yard, dolled up in veil and 
gloves and his smoker going full blast, 
taking off supers, when along came Yan 
ey who stopped to watch the operation. 
There was no honey coming in, and the 
hees were cross as Ryan had already 
found out. Ryan got the bees pretty well 
smoked out of a super, and told Yancy 
that if he wanted to help he could take 
the super to the workshop. 

Yaney approached the super confident 
ly, and as he put his hands on it to pick 
it up, there was a buzzing sound and a 
few bees flew out past his head. Yancey 
turned the super loose and backed away. 

“You are not afraid of a few bees, are 
you?” asked Ryan. “Not at all,” Yaney 
said in a rather disgusted voice, and ap 
proached the super again. He had to live 
up to his boastings. Setting his jaw firm 
ly and hugging the super to him on ae 
count of its weight, he hurried toward 
the workshop. As he entered the shop, he 
chanced to kick over some rubbish and 
almost fell in it. 
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Ryan smiled and went about taking 
off more supers. Then he heard an awful 
eatawallering from the workshop. He 
rushed toward the shop, thinking there 
was a murder being committed. There, 
standing in the center of the shop, was 
Yancy with his pants let down around 
his ankles, his underwear flopping in the 
breeze, and yelling: “The bees! the bees! 
There is one in my trousers. I felt it 
crawling around. No, it’s not in my trou 
sers, it’s under my shirt.” With this he 
gave another awful scream. Ryan boldly 
went to his rescue and the first yank he 
gave the shirt the supposed bee fell to the 
floor. It was a mouse which had taken 
refuge upwardly in Yancy’s trousers from 
the rubbish. 

Ryan carries his own supers to the 
shop now.—Francis Gravely, New York. 
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Who Gets the Prize 


I suppose the very solemn task must 
be performed, that of deciding who wins 
the ten bucks. I believe when everything 
is eonsidered the prize goes to Morley 
Pettit for his story of the Tom Turkey. 
His rhetoric is good, choice of words ex- 
cellent, expression unexecelled, and the 
plot is fine. In addition, there is action 
in the story. The moral as given in Me 
Guffey’s Reader is, “Beware of a Proud 
and Boastful Spirit.” Of course, the oth 
ers were all good. 

The one by Mel Pritchard deserves 
honorable mention, but the story is too 
sad for these giddy times. Think of beau- 
tiful golden tresses being torn out by the 
cruel thorns, saying nothing’ about the 
loss of the teeth. We used to have a min 
ister who had false teeth that were a 
size too small and frequently, when he 
got to oratorically denouncing the Philis 
tines, he would un-horse his teeth which 
completely ruined the beauty of the 
thought. He always held the attention of 
his congregation for they were afraid 
they would miss seeing something. But I 
see I am wandering away from my text. 

The one telling how Mr. Hepner mis 
took his own elothes for a skunk—must 
have been something wrong with those 
clothes. 

Mr. Byer’s story is fine. But to think 
he would pull off a fake honey flow like 
that—the very idea! 

Also Unele John and the tobaceo is 
fine. Served the bees right.-Jay Smith, 
Vincennes, Ind. 
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first editorial in the December 


In the 
issue of Gleanings in Bee Culture, the edi- 
tor gives us some interesting instances 
of plagiarism. This sin is not confined to 


the laity. A good years ago the 
would-be editor of a would-be bee jour- 
nal took an article I had written for an- 
other journal and used it for an editorial. 
Sufficient to say, this would-be journal 
died after a short life as it should. The 
most of us like to be appreciated but not 
in just this way. 


many 


Commencing on page 770, Mr. C. H. 
Pease has undoubtedly struck a good note 
in advertising by his rhymes or jingles, 
as he ealls them. I have no doubt as to 
the value of these rhymes in creating a 
demand for honey, especially with chil- 
dren, but it should forgotten that 
rhymes are not always poetry, any more 
than Mt. Pisgah is in Egypt. If our good 
friend had read his Bible a little more 
carefully he would have known that this 
old historic mountain is on the east side 
of the Dead Sea and River Jordan—a 
long, long way from Egypt. 


not be 


Since writing the article on grading 
comb honey, beginning on ‘page 773, I 
have learned that some of the potato 


growers of our state are grading their po- 
apparatus. The 
up in 25-pound 


tatoes by some special 
grade put 
boxes is selling for nearly twice as much 


best when 


as the ungraded stock. 


On page 764 Mr. M. G. Eldred calls ow 
attention to a important 
neatness in the apiary. While we may not 


all find time to use a our 


very matter, 


lawn mower in 
way from a neat 
the 
tumble-down apiaries we too often see. 
The beekeeper 
and elean is more likely to give his bees 
good What a delightful place to 
sit with a book on a Sunday afternoon 
under the grateful shade of an awning or 
an apple tree while the air is filled with 
of the 


apiaries, it is a long 


lawn-mowed apiary to run-down, 


who keeps his yard neat 
eare. 
hees, 


the contented hum 


We are apt to think of professors as 
sort of impractical people who have gath 
ered their knowledge from books, but 


Dr. Phillips does not appear to be of that 
kind, judging from his article starting on 





8 

or 
We 
Ae 


page 766. One would think he had spent 
much of his life in the honey markets 
and among the beekeepers of the country 
with eyes open to see their mistakes and 
blunders. The most of us have had to 
learn by sad experience. 


J.E. Crane 





What Dr. Phillips says about ferment- 
ing in excellent. 
When I began keeping bees I stored sur- 
plus comb honey in a basement, then on 
the first floor, and now for many years 
on the second floor, raising the honey up 
and lowering it by an elevator. I think 
it pays in the improved quality of the 
honey. 


comb honey is good 


It might seem like unnecessary expense 
to buy paraffin and coat the tops of thou- 
sands of sections, but we think it pays in 
the saving of time required for cleaning, 
to say nothing of the improved appear 
ance of the sections. For those sections a 
knife will not clean we find a wire brush 
and electric motor all he claims for it. 


[I am much interested in Samuel Cush 
man’s method of producing comb honey 
under brood, on page 769. I wonder how 
he can get white cappings. 


That is a valuable article by David I. 
Day on honey propaganda, on page 774. 
He gives a long list of ways by which we 
may advertise honey and bring it to the 
attention of many persons who might not 
otherwise interested in it. It 
would little unfortunate that 
many persons are not adapted to all these 
ways of selling But 
choose the way he likes best and another, 


become 
seem a 
one 


honey. may 


another way. 


Backs of 


the 


Bees,” by E. R. Root (page 760) is by no 


“Through College on 


means a faney or catch phrase as more 
than one worth-while lad has proved by 


his own experience. 


On page 778, the phrase bee garden is 
used which T like very much. In England 


they have bee gardens, but who ever 
heard of one in this country. We have 


apiaries or yards, but a bee garden has a 
charm about it that the others do not pos 


sess—a fruits and flowers, of 


place of 
shade and rustie chairs; a place for quiet 


rest and meditation as well as for work, 
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G) From North, East, 


West and South 








Perhaps 
some readers 
often 


weather, espe 


Southern (Palifornia 


will wonder why reference is so 
made in these items to the 
cially as it pertains to rainfall. Here are 
of the re 


has been so far as reeords and Indian tra 


a few asons: This is and always 
ditions go, a dry country. It is a country 
of two seasons, the wet and the dry, with 
rain during a few months of the winter, 
and the long hot summer with no rain in 
the 
during the days of 
if it 


driven 


valleys. These conditions prevailed 
rule 
cattle 
the 
water 


Mexico’s when, 
necessary, the 
the cliffs into 
their suffering. When 


they took it as a 


became were 
to 
became 
matter of 


over ocean 
enc 
exhausted, 
course. 
¥ tt 4 6-4 4-4-6 4 ¢-€-4£4-4 4-4 4 4 -€4 4-444 -€-4 
+ ¥ 
¢ The Water Supply of Southern California ¥ 
Is Being ‘‘Mined’’ in Almost Every Con- ¥ 
¥ ceivable Way. ¥ 
¥ ¥ 
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But, “When the 


Mexicans say, began burning the can 


the Gringo came,” as 


we 


dle at both ends as well as in the middle. 
We not only use all the water flowing into 
the streams and pump it out of the ground 
to the depth of hundreds of feet where 
it has been aecumulating for ages, but 
we also build reservoirs in the mountains 
on the upper sources of the streams, and 
accumulate the water there that other- 
wise would flow down during the winter 
and help to refill the underground see 
tions that the water has been pumped 


out of during the summer. Some even ven 
ture to predict that in a thousand years 


or so we will be building aqueducts to 
the arctie glazier regions for domestie 
water. 


Honey markets and high prices are of 


little interest to the great majority of 
Southern California beekeepers aside 


from offering encouragement for another 


vear, as few have any honey to sell. Al- 
most no honey is in the hands of produe- 
small lots held 


ers except 


trade. 


to supply a 
home 

For a number of years I have filled sev- 
eral hundred five-pound pails with our 
best grade of honey. This is to take care 
of a certain trade that comes to our door, 
from the 
We get a good price for the honey in this 


and the customer is satisfied, We 


wanting honey direct beeman. 


way, 


always take the honey from the same api- 
ary and try to have it as near uniform as 
possible from year to year. This honey is 
a blend of orange and sage, and, while 
it does not granulate as quickly as the 
pure orange, it does not remain liquid as 
long as the pure sage. Some of our cus- 
tomers have been buying this honey for 
many years. I am sure that, if a fellow 
liked this method of his 
crop, he could work up a good business. 
LL. L. Andrews, Corona, Calif. 


disposing of 


Broken at 
last is Cali- 
in fifty years. 


Northern (2alifornia 


fornia’s greatest drought 


The rain today should bring a smile to 
the beekeeper’s face. It appears to be 
timely for the spring growth, and ample 


if properly followed by other rains. Bees 
have continued to fly daily, with certain 
some minor 


plants still flowering. Moving bees to the 


species of eucalyptus and 


almonds for early spring pollination is 


in progress. Bees, for the most part, are 


going into winter in better shape and 
with more stores than a vear ago. 


Representative beekeepers from nearly 


every county are heading for the San 
Diego convention where many projects 


will be started to improve conditions for 
California beekeepers. 
v + +e 4+ ¢ ¢ 4 4 ¢ ¢ ¢-¢-¢-¢ ¢ € 44-444 4444-9 
¥ ¥ 
Y The Almond Growers Exchange, One of 
the Oldest and Strongest Co-operative 
Y Selling Agencies, Offers to Sell Califor y 
nia’s Honey Crop on a Co-operative Basis. 
¥ ¥ 
ee ee ee | 
The Almond Growers’ Exchange offers 
its facilities for a California honey pool. 
This exchange, with twenty year’s suc- 
one of 
and best 
managed co-operatives. It is reported to 
$2,000,000 finance a 
honey pool. Such an offer is not to be con 


eessful operation, is eonsidered 


California’s strongest, oldest, 


have available to 


sidered light ly. 
Such 


stabilize honey prices, as it would make 


a pooling plan would do much to 


available pooling facilities for all honey 
of the 
operatively. This would be 
Whether this matures 
the number of beekeepers 


who are willing to sign up. All beekeep- 


west Rockies not handled eo 


yet 
to everyone’s 
advantage. plan 
depends upon 
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ers should give this offer serious thought. 
Ask for full particulars, and seek relia- 
ble business counsel. Opportunities of this 
kind are not always available. Let us 
hope the outcome will be the best for the 
industry. This is an age of big mergers. 

Figures on apiary inspection compiled 
show the value of a year of vigorous dis- 
ease clean-up, resulting from the Califor- 
nia beekeepers’ co-operation with their 
inspection service. With 280,000 colonies 
in 85,000 apiaries inspected, the report 
shows a reduction in the number of api- 
aries having American foul brood from 
40.21% in 1928 to 21%; 
colonies from 5% to 


and the diseased 
2.35% in one year. 
This represents a saving of $75,000 to 
California beekeepers this year. 

A recent visit to the U. 8S. Government 
Plant Introduction Gardens 
awakened the thought of why beekeepers 
asked the government to 
search the world for honey plants to grow 


2 . 
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have never 
in our waste places. Other industries are 
using these facilities. Why not see what 
can be done? With markets growing as 
they are, will we be able to supply their 
need a few years hence? Why leave any 
stone unturned to improve conditions? 
Frank E. Todd, Sacramento, Calif. 


The future of the honey ex 
hibit at the Pacific Interna- 
Livestock Show for 
siderable discussion at the meeting of the 
State 
November 4 


Oregon. 


tional came in econ 


Oregon Association, 
and 5. There pro- 
feeling the beekeepers 
present that this honey show is one of 
the most important that the 
state is endeavoring to put 
over. The association members felt deep 
ly indebted to the chairman of the fairs 
and exhibits department, Mr. S. D. Wil 
liams, of Portland, who has devoted much 


seekeepers’ 
was a 
nounced among 
projects 


association 


time, energy and money to the success of 
this show in recent years. 

It was the feeling of all that the asso 
ciation as individuals group 
should get back of the display, and see 


and as a 


that it is put over; and that the superin 
tendent be every possible 
way in his effort to make this display a 


supported in 


success. It is also urged that the beekeep- 
ers of the other northwestern states be 


asked to co-operate in making the show a 
The Idaho and 
Washington are being asked to appoint 
an official representative on the commit- 


success. beekeepers of 
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tee. Up to date, the show has been a finan 
cial loss to a certain extent, but not 
seriously, and it is felt that, if more co- 
operation can be secured from the bee 
keepers of the Northwest, it can be made 
to break even, at least, financially. 

The plan suggested was to have the bee- 
keepers donate a small amount of honey 
to be sold at the end of the display to pay 
expenses. All of the beekeepers of the 
Northwest will please keep this in mind 
during the coming year, and contribute 
their amount of honey towards making 
the show a success. Thousands of people 
pass this display every day, and it is a 
real advertising factor among the con 
sumers of the Portland district. 

Vet tt 4-664 6664666646 


As an Illustration of the Recent Awaken- Y 
i ing on the Part of Fruit Growers to the Y 
Need of Bees for Pollination, Here is a 
‘ Horticultural Society Asking a Beekeep- 
¥ ers’ Society to Consider Affiliation. 
To33939939959999955999999>1 
As evidenee that the fruit growers of 
Oregon are beginning to take more in 
terest in the importance of the beekeep- 
ing industry as a factor in their business, 
an invitation was received from the hor 
ticultural society to unite with them ina 
future meeting, and to consider the pos- 
sibility of some kind of affiliation. This 
matter is being left in the hands of the 
executive committee for consideration. 
The market situation is looking much 
better than it has for time. There 
has been a decided advance in the retail 
price of honey in the chain stores, which 
would indicate that 
shortage on the general market. Honey, 


some 
decided 


there is a 


however, does not seem to be moving much 
faster on the retail market than ordinar- 
ily——H. A. Seullen, Corvallis, Ore. 


Since my last notes were 


eManitoba 


reports for the year have been received 


written, the honey crop 
at this office, and the figures are surpris 
ing to those who have shown an interest. 
In spite of what was the dryest season 
in late years, we have the second largest 
crop to report. The total figures of the 
estimate are as follows: Number of api 
aries, 2856; spring count of colonies, 47, 
fall total 
crop of honey in pounds, 6,899,339; aver 
age per colony, 144 pounds. 

This is the first year that our figures 
show the fall count lower than the spring 
count and gives an idea of the rate at 


595: count of colonies, 42,726; 
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which our operators are killing in the fall 
rather than accept the risk of winter 
loss. 

Honey has advanced a little in price on 
the wholesale market, but at the same 
time our buyers are full and there is a 
lot of honey in the country. Dealers in 
syrup and jam are complaining greatly of 
the reduced sales in their lines due to the 
competition of what they call cheap hon 
ey. People seem to be recognizing the 
greater value of our product when com- 
pared to these other lines. 

Reports from some districts state that 
the bees did not gather enough to winter 
them, but this is more than offset by 
those who have more than ever before, 
due to the sweet clover yielding so well. 
We have one operator who reports 26,150 
pounds from 101 colonies of bees, 6000 
pounds of this being comb honey. An 
other reports that 135 two-pound pack 
ages delivered on April 15 and killed on 
September 15 yielded 28,500 pounds of 
honey. He states that after paying for 
the bees and the containers for the crop 
he had over $1900 remaining. 

ttt ttt + tt tt ttt Ct tte 
Trend is Now in the Direction of ¥ 
More Colonies per Beekeeper Instead of a ¥ 


Great Increase in Number of Beekeepers ¥ 
as Heretofore. ¥ 


¥ 
¥ 
ee ee ee ee ee 

Our carload producers were doubled in 
number this year. The number of beekeep 
ers in the province increased but little in 
1929, but the number who have doubled 
their holdings has increased greatly. Bee 
keeping is becoming more and more of a 
business as the years pass. 

Optimism seems to be the order of the 
day with us and we expect a big business 
next spring in package bees and supplies. 


L. T. Floyd, Winnipeg, Man. 


North Dakota Winter set in 


about November 
15, which is considerably earlier than was 
the case in 1928. The sudden oncoming of 
winter took a few beekeepers by surprise 
with the result that some colonies were 
exposed to a very cold spell of weather 
before being moved indoors. 

Judging from reports received of late, 
colonies are wintering very nicely. The 
general opinion of beekeepers whom I] 
have talked to recently is that cellar con 
ditions are very satisfactory at this time 
of the year, and their prediction is that 
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colonies should winter through in better 


condition than usual. 
nS Sonn Sonne Sinn n ina iaien aaaa s 
Beekeepers Will Get Together at the Agri- 
‘ cultural College During Farmers’ Week Y 
for a Short Course and the Annual Meet- 
F ing of the State Association. sd 
b3.3333333333333333>>>>>> 
A short course in beekeeping followed 
by the annual winter convention of the 
North Dakota Beekeepers’ Association 
will be held during “Farmers’ Week” at 
the Agricultural College, Fargo. The re 
dueed railroad rates in effect then, to 
gether with the many added attractions 
of the week make it very desirable to 
hold the meeting at that time. January 
14 is set as the day for the beekeepers’ 
short course; the program will include 
subjects having to do with seasonal man- 
agement of the apiary, and other matters 
of special interest to beginners. The an 
nual convention of the Beekeepers’ Asso 
ciation will be held January 15 and 16, 
which is directly following the short 
course. Marketing, association business 
and other problems of importance to bee- 
keepers will occupy the two-day session. 
Beekeepers of this section have shown 
considerable interest in the coming meet- 
ing of the League, to be held at Milwau- 
kee, February 4-6. From present indica- 
tions there will be a number of beekeep- 
ers attending from this part of the eoun- 
try.—J. A. Munro, Fargo, N. D. 


During the month of Novem- 
‘Oexas ber, Texas enjoyed real north- 
ern winter. Cold days, accompanied by 
high winds, reminded one very strongly 
of the New England states. A part of the 
state received a regular snow storm and 
frosts were recorded almost to the Gulf. 
November 18 marked the end of the grow- 
ing season for this year. This is the 
earliest date for a statewide killing frost 
since 1920. 
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Bees Do Not Remain Clustered for Long 
Pericus in Winter as They Do in North. 
rs 
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This month aiso gives a record for the 
earliest and most continuous clustering 
period in many years. The bees went into 
winter cluster on the 19th, and did not 
break it until the 26th. A change in the 
weather conditions was very marked on 
the 26th. In the morning the bees were 
clustered as tightly as in the far north. 
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The sun came up into a cloudless sky, and 
a warm south wind brought about a rapid 
rise in temperature. By 10 o’clock the 
bees were very actively engaged in col- 
lecting nectar from valley sage, broom- 
weed and asters. 

In spite of the continued bad weather 
this month, the numerous fairs have been 
well attended. The apicultural exhibit at 
the Dallas State Fair, where W. O. Victor 
of Uvalde was superintendent, had the 
best exhibit of recent 
who visited the Dallas Fair commented 
on the largeness and beauty of the bee- 
keepers’ exhibit. The Winter Garden Fair 
at Pearsall had more than the usual ex 
hibit for that section of the state. A large 
number of 


years. Everyone 


entries of huajillo-catsclaw 
the evidence of wonderful 
production of this part of the state. The 
fair at Hondo made a fine showing of bee 


honey were 


keepers’ products under the guidance of 
Lewis Bediker and I. F. Aten. Here honey 
in various kinds of 
queens, wax, and articles of cookery in 
which honey was used, attracted a great 
deal of attention. The International Ex- 
position at San Antonio had quite a large 
exhibit of interest to beekeepers. This is 
the first year that the exposition has ad 
mitted agricultural products, and accord- 
ing to the reports of the press, the apicul- 
tural exhibit was one of the finest 
Henry Grossenbacher, one ef the long- 
time beekeepers of the Southwest, was 
superintendent. He was aided by the staff 
of the Apicultural Research Laboratory. 
The exposition management has already 
given the beekeepers a pressing invitation 
to exhibit again next year.—H. B. Parks, 
San Antonio, Tex. 


eontainers, bees, 


made. 


The 
beekeepers’ short 
course of Minnesota 
with the the Min 
nesota State Beekeepers’ Association during 


combining of the 


eWyCinnesota 


the 


annual 


University of 


convention of 


the week of December 2 to 6, was a mark 


ed suecess. Co-operative marketing was 


one of the chief topies discussed at the 


association meeting. Mr. A. W. B. Kjos 
ness, manager of the Mountain States 
Honey Producers’ Association, from 
3oise, Idaho; Mr. O. A. Lende, Minne 


apolis; Rev. Francis 
and Mr. EF. L. Hofmann, Janesville, Min- 
nesota, were the principal speakers on 
this subject. The Minnesota 


Jager, Minneapolis, 


Association 
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adopted a resolution officially endorsing 
the Mountain States Honey Producers’ 
Association and bidding it welcome into 
this field of activity. 
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’ Great Need of Research in this Important 


* 
a 

Y Discussions on the Uses of Honey at the 
; Field. 

y 

» 


9 
. 
Winter Meeting Brought Out Clearly the ¥ 
¥ 
Y 
¥ 
« 
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Diseussion of uses of honey and its pos 
W. Schultz, 
University 


sibilities were given by Dr. F. 
Professor of Pediatrics in the 
of Minnesota Medical College; Miss Alice 
M. Child, Professor of Home Economies, 
and Mr. H. H. Root of The A. I. Root 
Company, Medina, Ohio. The discussion 
by Dr. Schultz was given from the stand 
point of the physician, and brought out the 
great need of fundamental 
search to determine the health qualities of 


seientifie re 


honey. The beekeepers were unanimous in 
saying it was the finest talk along those 
lines they had ever heard, and expressed 
a hope that Dr. Schultz might soon be 
given an opportunity to earry out such 
work. Miss Child, the 
of a Minnesota bulletin, “Honey and How 
to Use It,” spoke of the need of further 
work to enable the housewife to use honey 
to a greater extent in the preparation of 


who is co-author 


foods. She is doing some research at the 
present time in this field. Mr. Root 


brought out a number of very interesting 
possibilities for the use of 
than in 


honey other 
foods. 

Among the many other interesting fea 
tures of the meeting was 
banquet with special music, with Mr. O. 


a beekeepers’ 


A. Lende ably acted as toastmaster for a 
short program of informal talks, and the 
wonderful set of moving pictures of bees 


shown by Dr. D. E. Minnich of the De 
partment of Zoology of the University. 
These pictures were taken by that emi 


nent authority on animal behavior, Von 
Frisch, of Germany, with whom Dr. Min 
studied the The 
pictures showed very definitely the reac 


nich during past year. 


tions of the bee to various stimuli and 
brought out particularly well the fact 
that bees have a well developed eolot 
sense, 

New memberships were obtained for 


the American Honey Producers’ League, 
and many are planning to attend the an 
nual meeting of the League in Milwau 
kee, February 4 to 6.-M. C. Tanquary, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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Wi : The Wisconsin State Bee- 

ISCONSIN. keepers’ Association held 
its 5lst annual convention at the Hotel 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee, on December 5 
and 6. I think that this was the finest 
convention ever held by the association. 
There was a splendid attendance of our 
larger beekeepers, and the program was 
full of fine things. The most important 
action taken by the association was the 
endorsement of the Mountain States Hon- 
ey Producers’ Association, and an invita- 
tion was issued to that organization to 
come into Wisconsin. 

Both Mr. Kjosness and Mr. Lende, rep- 
resentatives of the Mountain States or- 
ganization, indicated in their speeches 
that the name of the organization would 
quite likely be changed to cover a na- 
tional scope. A half dozen or more Wis 
consin beekeepers have already signed up 
with the co-operative, and several car 
the Wisconsin territory. Several of our 
prominent beekeepers expressed the 
thought that the development of this as- 
sociation is a most important one in 
American beekeeping history; and that, if 
the beekeepers throughout the United 
States will only give it their support, the 
beekeeping industry as a whole will be 
greatly benefited. 


loads of honey have been shipped from 


The co-operative spirit among Wiscon- 
sin beekeepers is exceedingly good, as 
shown by the fact that the convention 
voted to allow $100.00 for the American 
Honey Producers’ League convention, and 
$25.00 to the American Honey Institute. 
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In Many Localities Colonies That Were ¥ 
Well Supplied With Winter Stores in Oc- v 
tober Have Consumed so Much That They ¥ 
Will Need Feeding Before Nectar is Again ¥ 
Available. ¥ 
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The Wisconsin honey crop has been 
fairly well taken care of, although there 
are several hundred thousand pounds still 
in the hands of the beekeepers. Reports 
indicate that, with a long, mild fall, many 
colonies of bees have used up their stores 
laid by for winter, and additional feeding 
is necessary. However, the bees were in 
good condition when put away, and, un- 
less dysentery is severe, the number of 
colonies next spring should be normal or 
above. 

The State Commission of Agriculture 
and Markets announced at the conven- 
tion that it had organized a Division of 
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Co-operative Marketing, and that Mr. 
James Gwin has been appointed to take 
charge of the honey marketing work. Mr. 
Gwin, working with the committee on ar- 
rangements, will continue to have charge 
of the honey exhibit for the League con- 
vention. The exhibit space has been ar- 
ranged for at the Hotel Schroeder.—H. F. 
Wilson, Madison, Wis. 


cAlabama Th? #ster yielded well 


this year, but on account 
of the unusually wet weather during Oc- 
tober and November, the bees could work 
on it only part of the time. This wet 
weather caused the young clover to de- 
velop well. Clover for next year’s crop is 
more plentiful than in several years and 
beekeepers are hoping for a crop of honey 
in 1930. 

Bees are generally in good condition 
with plenty of stores and plenty of bees. 
Some colonies need feeding but these are 
being fed. 

We did not have a killing frost till No- 
vember 20, when the temperature dropped 
to 20°, which is very unusual for this sec- 
tion. Cold weather since that time has 
kept the bees quiet, which will tend to 
conserve stores for spring brood-rearing. 
All colonies are headed by young queens, 
so we need only favorable weather con- 
ditions in 1930 to produce a crop of rack- 
age bees and get some honey as well. 
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‘ Prospects Are Good for a Good Business ¥ 
in Package Bees This Year. 
PPP PPP PPP PP PPP rr rh 

Indications are that the .demand for 
package bees will be good next season. 
Most beekeepers in the sections where the 
most packages are bought have made a 
good crop of honey and disposed of it at 
a good price or at least a price well above 
Many of these 


will want to expand and this will cause 


that received last year. 


an inerease in the demand for packages. 
The sudden inerease in the number of 
beekeepers who are killing their bees and 
replacing with packages will also cause 
quite an increase in the demand for pack 
ages. 

The Alabama Beekeepers’ Association 
met in Montgomery on November 7 and 8, 
for one of the most successful conventions 
in its history. The main feature was a 
Floyd, Provincial 
Canada, His ad 


visit from Prof. L. T. 
Apiarist of Manitoba, 
dresses were very interesting and instrue 
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tive, as they gave the Alabama package 
shippers and queen breeders some idea of 
the attitude and problems of their cus- 
tomers, giving some valuable data on 
feeder cans for packages and the size of 
the packages. 

Dr. Warren Whitcomb, Jr., of the South- 
ern States Field Laboratory, also spoke 
on the experiments that he has been con- 
ducting to determine the best package 
for shipping bees. His laboratory experi- 
ments, together with Prof. Floyd’s many 
years’ experience observing ten thousand 
packages on arrival each year, provided 
a very comprehensive study of the cage 
question.—J. M. Cutts, Montgomery, Ala. 


ia Today, December 4, finds 
Louisiana all Louisiana _ shivering 


with cold. We have just passed through 
three of the coldest days this early in the 
season for the past forty-two years, so 
the weather bureau states. Of course, I 
refer to the earliness of the season. To 
find ice three-quarters of an inch thick on 
top of pools of water, even in January 
and February, is a very uncommon thing 
here, but this season so far has been un- 
usually cold, there having been several 
very cold spells during November. 
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The Honey Crop for the State Was Only ¥ 
‘ About One-half of Normal Crop, But Bees ¥ 

Are in Excellent Condition for Winter. 
sn nS nnn Sn ine eo 

We are thankful, however, for the fine 
honey flow which came from goldenrod, 
thorowort, heartsease and asters before 
the frost killed them. This honey flow en 
abled the bees to gather all the food nee- 
essary for their existence until the flow 
ers bloom next spring, and in some loeali 
ties quite a surplus was secured. One api 
arist averaged over a hundred pounds per 
colony after leaving the food-chambers 
well filled. The past season has been a 
poor one. Some beekeepers were unable to 
get any surplus at all. In other localities 
near the lower coast they fared better, 
many receiving normal crops. The result 
was an average of about a half crop for 
the state, the poorest yield for the past 
twelve years. The yield would have been 
brought up to normal had we not had 
three weeks of rain during the height 
of the flowering period this fall in which 
no bees were flying. 

Beekeepers are now looking forward to 
the Southern States Conference of bee 
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keepers to be held at the Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, Feb- 
ruary 26-28. Quite a number of beekeep- 
ers throughout the state who have never 
attended these meetings have decided to 
come and we are expecting a larger gath- 
ering than ever before. This meeting oc- 
curs just preceding the Mardi Gras car 
nival in New Orleans, and very low ex 
cursion rates will be on for the occasion, 
so forget your bees at home, come and 
meet with us, and you will never forget it. 
—E. C. Davis, Baton Rouge, La. 


Southern Indiana * ‘04 snap, 


one of the cold- 
est in history for this section is just pass 
ing. We had zero weather in November, 
and the third of December it was five be- 
low. 

There were sO many swarms last sum 
mer that I had many requests to take 
bees out of inconceivable places. One 
swarm went into winter quarters in the 
top of a cast iron flag at the top of the 
soldiers’ monument here. In another case 
the chief of police called me to “pinch” a 
swarm that had taken up its abode in a 
tree at a busy corner in the city. The en- 
trance to the tree was about seven feet 
above the ground and the bees’ principle 
form of amusement was taking shots at 
the people waiting for the street car. We 
poured seven gallons of gasoline into the 
tree and plugged up the entrance which 
broke up the bees’ game. 

During this cold snap I felt that there 
was one consolation in that I would not 
be pestered with calls over the phone to 
extract bees from inaccessible places. 
Since beginning this article the phone 
rang, and a lady asked if I could take 
some bees out of her chimney. They had 
a double chimney, one side of which used 
to be a fireplace and which had been 
bricked up. The bees had gone down the 
chimney Santa Claus fashion, and the 
heat from the other side kept them nice 
and “comfy.” Today it warmed up but 
not warm enough for bees in hives to fly, 
but with the aid of this artificial heat 
those bees flew out of that chimney like 
smoke and some came into the house. I 
told her I would “be jiggered,” or words 
to that effect, but we would wait till 
spring to see what could be done about it. 

I have just returned from a meeting of 
the State Horticulture Society at Indi- 
anapolis where I was asked to speak on 
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the topic of bees in the orchard. I was 
much impressed by the interest shown in 
bees for pollination by the fruit growers. 
I believe it is good policy for the beekeep- 
er to 
with the fruit grower by moving bees 
into the orchards. The orchardist will 
readily pay one dollar per hive for the 
the colonies during fruit 
The bees should be moved into the orchard 
before bloom and moved out before spray- 


co-operate in every way possible 


use of bloom. 


ing begins. 


lI am convinced that an orchard is a 
poor place to keep bees the year around. 
They are bound to be poisoned more or 
less throughout the spraying season. Clo 
ver, mustard and other nectar secreting 
flowers receive 
the that 
will happen with the most carefully man- 
aged orchard. Then there is always some 
late bloom that has to be sprayed while 
the 


much worse than others. If the fruit grow 


more or less spray with 


result bees are poisoned. This 


flowers are open. Some years it is 
er buys bees and does not take eare of 
them, there is danger of spreading foul 
brood. But bees he must have if he is to 
realize a profit from his fruit, so if the 
beekeeper will rent his bees and move 
them away when spraying begins, it will 
be a satisfactory solution of the problem. 

Jay Smith, Vineennes, Ind. 

[It is doubtful if beekeepers can afford 
to move bees some distance to and from 
the orchard and take the risks connected 
with such a venture for less than $4.00 to 
$5.00 per 
are strong as they must be to be of real 
the Editor. | 


colony, provided the colonies 


service to orchardist. 


The Western 

New York 
will hold its 
regular annual meeting at the farm bu- 
reau the Federal Building at 
Lockport on Friday, January 24, 1930, 
beginning at 10 a. m. The forenoon 
sion will be mostly routine and special 
business. Dr. Phillips will be the princi 


“Western New ‘Yor 


Beekeepers’ Association 
rooms in 


ses- 


pal speaker in the afternoon and will 
talk mostly on the subject of bees for 
pollination. Fruit growers are showing 


more and increasing interest in securing 
bees during fruit bloom for pollination 
purposes, so it seems likely that quite a 
business may be developed in supplying 
bees for this purpose. It also seems advis 
able that rather definite standards of col- 
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ony strength should be established for 
bees for this purpose; and, further, that 
a rather uniform standard of prices to be 
charged for furnishing bees should be 
agreed upon by beekeepers. Much of the 
afternoon discussions will be an attempt 
to these Everybody interested is 
urged to attend. 
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‘ The Character of Beekeepers’ Meetings } 
Has Changed Greatly Within Recent 
‘ Years, Reflecting the Changes in the In- v 
dustry. 
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These winter meetings used to be well 
attended, sometimes as high as 300 at- 
tending, and a paid membership of 150, 
with meetings almost running wild with 
so many wanting to take part in the dis- 
cussions. The conventions then lasted two 
days. An attendance of 25 or 30 is now 
considered good. But while the quantity 
is lacking the quality is excellent. Per- 
sonally I always enjoy the smaller meet- 
ings better on account of the more per- 
sonal contact with each other. 

Fall rains greatly improved clover 
prospects. The ground is now (December 
9) well protected with a covering of snow, 
and I would say that conditions are fully 
100% perfect as far as next year’s honey 
plants are concerned. Winter stores with 
us are, we think, a little below average in 
both quality and quantity. All colonies 
were left heavy in early October, but by 
the time we finished packing the middle of 
November, much of the heft seemed to 
have disappeared. So we have a good 
many colonies marked for early feeding, 
which is unusual in our practice. 


ends. 


Honey is selling well in a retail way 
but slowly in larger lots. We are getting 
12 cents a pound for best clover and 8% 
cents for buckwheat when selling to the 
trade in 60-pound cans. We are retailing 
5-pound pails at $1.00, and it now seems 
that our regular trade will absorb the 
erop before the 1930 crop is ready. 

It appears from the letters we receive 
from beekeepers, that the fear of fermen 
tation is the chief cause of the anxiety of 
many to sell and their chief reason for 
being willing to sacrifice at an inadequate 
price. We have been very fortunate in 
not having had any serious loss from this 


cause, but I ean understand how this 
might affect anyone’s attitude on the mat 
ter of selling—H. M. Myers, Ransom 


ville, N. Y. 
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- Winter has set in early here 
Ontario in Ontario, and to date, Dec. 
10, we have had more snow and cold 


weather than usual for the time of year. 
The lowest temperature locally has been 
about 4° zero, but with 


above snow on 


the ground since early in the month, it 
seems like an old-fashioned winter. Last 
year the ground was bare till the New 
Year and the fall of snow was never 
heavy even after that date. Of course I 
am writing for local conditions near To- 
ronto. Farther north and west the roads 
are blocked with snow. Within an area 
extending 25 miles north of Lake On- 


tario and east for about 50 miles, the fall 
of snow is much 
every 


less than 
year 


in many other 
almost without ex- 
ception. Of course this applies even to a 
greater 


localities 


extent to the Niagara peninsula, 
they usually have than 
here near Toronto. 


where less snow 


From a_beekeeper’s standpont, the 
small amount of snow each year in these 
localities is not a benefit by any means. 
Snow protects both the bees and the clo- 
ver. Some seasons when our clover is 
badly winter or spring killed by reason 
of no protection from snow, in localities 
where snow fall has been heavy it will 


be looking fine. 
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Members Who Have Been Active in This ¥ 
Association for 50 Years Were Especially 
Honored at the Convention. 
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The annual convention of the Ontario 
Beekeepers’ Association is more a 
thing of the past; and the members can 
again start to reckon how many days will 
have to elapse before they meet again. 
This was the fiftieth anniversary, or the 
Golden Jubilee meeting. The program to a 
certain extent was reminiscent of past 
days, with many the older 
beekeepers who have passed on as well as 
many older still living who have 
been active in the affairs of the 
tion. Of the charter members of the as- 
formed fifty ago, to the 
best of our knowledge, only two are still 
living, with one other member who joined 
either the third year after- 
wards. The two charter members are Wm. 
Streetsville, Ont., and M. B. 
Holmes, Athens, Ont. Frank Dunn, Ridg 
Ont., is the third member of the 
which attended the meetings so 
All were present and all are active 


once 


references to 


ones 


associa 


sociation vears 


second or 
Couse, 


way, 
trio has 


long. 
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members of the association today. The 
three were presented with umbrellas suit- 
ably inseribed from the members of the 
association. This was one of the pleasing 
features in connection with the banquet 
held on the evening of the second day of 
the convention. 
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Y Canadian Producers Are Now Considering 
Y the Possibilities of a Nationwide Co-opera- 
Y tive to Handle Dominion’s Honey Crop. 


ee eae 

Considerable discussion was devoted to 
the matter of a co-operative 
scheme on a federal basis, embracing all 
the provinces instead 


general 


of provincial asso 
ciations as at present. Since Canada must 
depend upon export markets for its sur 
plus honey, it is generally felt that, 
er or later “Canadian honey” will have 
to be the slogan in British advertising 
instead of honey from one of the prov- 
inces of the Dominion. I was not present 
for the last 15 minutes of the convention, 
but I understand that a committe was ap- 
pointéd to look into the matter and re- 
port at a future date as to their findings. 

From what I can learn from other re- 
gions and from local conditions it ap- 
pears that the demand for honey has 


soon- 


slowed up a bit compared with a few 
weeks ago. Whether this is because of the 
rather clouded financial conditions gen- 
eral over the continent at present is a 
matter for conjecture. Personally I think 
that this is the case. While honey is not 
in the luxury class to people who have 
learned to use it habitually, unfortunate 
ly for many it is still a luxury. When 
money is scaree honey is not purchased, 
but the cheaper syrups are substituted. 


Farm crops locally and in the majority 
of sections, I believe, are below the aver 
age; and the farmers’ buying power is 
eut down correspondingly. We have no 
ticed this in our local sales and in many 
cases farmers that usually buy 100 pounds 
of honey or even more, 
bought half or less of that amount. 
in spite of the fact that the quality is 
better than last year, and that we are 
selling it some cheaper. Many other bee 
keepers have told me the same story. 
After all it just goes to show how all 
classes of industry are interdependent to 
a greater extent than often realize. 
When all industries are booming we do 
try to analyze these interrelations. 


J. L. Byer, Markham, Ontario. 
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8 Heads of Grain from Different Fields 





Frames That Are 
Really Deep 


Perhaps your readers 


would like to see how 
far some have gone in 


the direction of deeper frames. Here is 


one which is twice the regular depth. Evi 
dently the beekeeper did not find it ad 
vantageous as he has but one colony so 














A sure-enough deep comb. It is double the depth 
of ordinary frames 


equipped. One can hardly make compli 


mentary remarks regarding the quality of 


the comb in this frame, nor about the 


queen—E. G. Carr, Pennington, N. J 
m LY 
Inspector's Ernest W. Macomber, 


Narrow Escape district apiary 
for the State Plant Board 
of Florida, feels that he owes his life to 
puttees 
while making inspections. Recently, while 
lifted a 
warned 


inspector 


the wearing of heavy leather 
inspecting bees near Tampa, he 


super from a hive and was and 
struck at the same time by a rattlesnake. 
This caused him to drop the super which 
fell on the snake and held it fast until he 
succeeded in 

hive-tool. This 


cited inspector could realize what he was 


killing it with a ten-inch 


was done before the ex 


doing. Upon examination it found 


was 
that the fangs of the snake had left marks 


near the top of one of the puttees. The 


rattler was of the diamond back variety, 
four and one-half feet in length, and pos 
sessed seven rattles and a button.—W. H. 


Henderson, Dunedin, Florida. 
—n A os. 


Drastic Treatment I have been through 


for Paralysis the mill of paralysis 
in bees from cellar to 
garret. Persistent requeening will clean 
find 


paralytic 


up in time if we every colony in 


which there is one and buy 
enough queens. The best, quickest and 
cheapest way is to give a dose of gas to in- 
fected 


bee escape. Then in the spring get pack 


colonies. Give plenty; let not a 


age bees from a reliable breeder to fill the 
hives. A slight 
from that colony 


infection ruins the 
that 
danger of a dozen cases the next season. 


Ik. R. Ferree, Elizabeth, W. Va. 


erop 


season, besides the 
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Attractive Packages 
Sell Honey 


Some time ago a 


new grocery was 
started up in our 
succeeded in 


pint 
cans. The eans were labeled and the grade 


Another 
him 


town, beekeeper 


selling some honey put up in 
of honey good, but it didn’t move. Every 
time I went into the store I saw the same 
cans standing on the counter. Finally the 
contents began to granulate and he got 
tired of it standing around in his way. I 
offered to exchange some of my bottled 
honey for it. He was mighty glad for the 
chance, and offered them to me at a bar 
have 
been selling him honey ever since. So I 


gain. We made the change and I 
conclude that we must put up our prod 


uct in a businesslike way if we are to 


succeed. I am more and more convinced 


that looks is what counts. I use the one, 
two and three pound size bottles and more 
and more the sales show a tendency in 
favor of the large Moody Bren 


Sizes, 


neman, Berne, Ind. 
; 


mw LY os 


with the 


articles in 


Government Recom In line 


mends Use of Honey) many 
“Gleanings” advo 


cating increased consumption of honey, 


translat 
ed) from the Almanac of the Argentine 


the follow ing sentences freely 
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Ministry of Agriculture for 1929 may be 
of interest. 

To extend the consumption of honey is to do 
a good turn to humanity. 

Honey is the most healthful food, and it is 
very easily digested. 

The food value of a kilo 
honey is equal to fifty eggs. 

Honey, besides satisfying the taste, 
ates the system. 


(29 


pounds) of 


invigor 


Honey is a treasury for the health. Eat it 
daily. 

Do you wish a healthful and agreeable food? 
Eat honey 


Eminent physicians recommend eating of hon 
ey as an antidote of many organic troubles 
Accustom the members of your family to eat 


honey, and they will enjoy good health 

Children who are given honey to eat will 
grow healthy, and therefore be inclined to do 
well, 


| believe that a persistent educational 
campaign setting forth the value of honey 
in the diet will bring about increased de 
mand and eventually a considerably bet 
ter wholesale price for this simple and 


valuable food.—Robt. Hardin, Ballston, Va. 


Beekeeping 
in Palestine 


Honey is very scarce at 
present in Palestine, the 
land that floweth with milk 
and honey. The accompanying picture was 
taken near the location of the surrender 
of the city to General Allenby. This api 
ary has 28 You will note that 
they use tile hives. The entrances are very 
small and there is no alighting board. The 
native bees are very small. I doubt if an 
Italian queen could deposit an egg at the 
bottom of a cell as they “are so 


colonies. 


small, 
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Bees swarm here about the same time of 
year that they do in the United States. 
I haven’t found the place where Sam- 
the lion and later feasted on 
such good honey, but I have seen Zorah, 
Sampson’s birthplace, and passed through 
the Valley of Sorek, the scene of his ex- 
ploits. Near here is the Valley of Elah, 
where the armies of Saul and the Philis 
tines lay, and where David slew Goliath. 
C. H. Adams, Jerusalem, Palestine. 


—s Ao 


son slew 


Like Amber I ean not understand all 
Colored Honey this fuss about white 
honey which is sold in 


the one-pound boxes. My neighbors and 
everybody who has tried my amber col- 
ored honey, pronounce it far better than 
the white honey which they purchase in 
the stores. Just for an illustration, a few 
days ago I eut a full comb out of a shal- 
low extracting super, took out the wires, 
put the comb in a pan lined with parch- 
ment paper, and sent it to a friend of mine 
who has diabetes. This honey was dark 
amber in color, and I believe it was most- 
ly made from sweet clover. I know this 
family has been using lots of honey. He 
called me up a day or two after he re 
ceived it and said that they were all de- 
lighted with it, as they like it much bet- 
ter than the white honey which they had 
been purchasing.—J. W. Stewart, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
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An apiary in Palestine. The hives are made by closing ends of tile and providing a small entrance. 
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“A Little Knowledge is a Dangerous 
Thing.” 

So little experimental work has been 
carried on to determine the role honey 
plays in nutrition that beekeepers have 
not much to fall back on 
in making definite state- 
ments concerning its 
food value. If the var- 
ious organizations inter- 
ested in the beekeeping 
industry could get 
enough money together 
with which to carry on 
honey research under 
some important medical man—a person 
whose work would be recognized by the 
medical authorities, I believe we would 
have everything to gain and little to lose 
by having such studies made. 

If the results such research would show 
indicated honey to be a better sugar 
than other sweets, they would be invalu- 
able and have a tremendous effect on the 
entire industry. If they showed no spe- 
cial difference in baby feeding or in the 
treatment of diabetics for instance, we 
would be in no different position than 
that we now occupy, except that we do 
not know what the facts are now and so 
ean not talk much about them. 

The True Scientist is Naturally a Skeptic 

Many beekeepers and some advertisers 
of honey are making statements concern- 
ing the value of honey in nutrition to 
which authorities take exception, not be- 
cause they (the authorities) know what 
the facts are but because they have no 
knowledge of the food value of honey. 
We are helpless, though, in trying to con- 
vince these authorities; for while we be- 
lieve many of these things we say about 
the food value of honey, we do not have 
actual research evidence back of us to 
prove our beliefs. “A little knowledge is 
a dangerous thing” in our case. Some- 
times more harm than good is done by 
beekeepers making such statements con- 
cerning the health value of honey. 

Let us face the situation as it is, re- 
view what we do know about honey, and 
make only such statements that even the 
most skeptical of scientists can not break 
down. Let us, too, resolve now that we 
are starting a new year to do our bit in 
getting proper research started to give 








us sufficient knowledge to eliminate all 
dangers in our statements on the food 
value of honey. 
Food Value of Honey 

As a food, honey is high in energy 
value and its sugars serve as fuel for 
muscle activity. No one can deny this. 

In addition to the several desirable 
sugars present it contains small amounts 
of protein, traces of acid, minute quan- 
tities of volatile substances which give it 
its characteristic aroma and flavor, and 
as well, small amounts of phosphoric 
acid, calcium nitrates, sulphates, and 
carbonates which, combined with the 
salts of lime and iron, contribute to the 
important mineral content of the food 
supply. 

Mineral Content of Any Food is 
Important 

Before going on to the sugars present 
in honey, calorie chart, fattening quali- 
ties, etc., let us stop a minute to think a 
bit about the mineral content of foods. 
We are still in the midst of active study 
of the conditions which control our use 
of minerals. In all food fields new data 
is appearing daily. While the amount of 
the various minerals in honey are indeed 
minute, they are there and we know in 
other commercial sugars they are not. 
This point is always worth mentioning. 

If you doubt the importance of min- 
erals in our food, read some of the ar- 
ticles appearing monthly in our various 
women’s magazines. For instance, Dr. Wal- 
ter H. Eddy’s “The Metals in Our Foods 
—Do We Need Them? What are they?” 
in the October number of Good House- 
keeping, clearly points out the popular- 
ity of this subject among our present-day 
nutrition investigators. I am convinced 
that there is more importance in the min- 
eral content of honey than we have ever 
thought; and the time is coming when 
research will bring out more food value 
for honey than perhaps our most enthu- 
siastic honey boosters are now claiming. 

Sugars in Honey 

The sugars present in honey are sucrose 
(cane sugar) and invert sugar—a name 
applied to a mixture of dextrose (grape 
sugar) and levulose (fruit sugar). The 
amount of cane sugar is small. 

On an average, less than one-fifth of 
the weight of honey is water. But the 
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proportion of water varies in individual 
honeys; it is influenced by the climatic 
conditions at the time honey is produced 
and also by the amount of moisture in 
the atmosphere in which the honey is 
stored. 

Basing food value upon the amount of 
energy in calories derived from a food, 
one pound of honey equals 1,485 calories, 
or 1 tablespoon of honey (1 oz.) nearly 
100 calories. The Food Chart published 
by the American Red Cross carries the 
following food chart on Sugar and Sweets, 
and is safe for beekeepers to use in dis- 
cussing honey from the point of food 
value: 
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Association. The result of the discussion 
was the conclusion that the larger 
amounts of foods high in calorie value 
taken by an individual the greater the 
fat storage. Honey, not alone because of 
its sweetness but because of its intensity 
in flavor, can not be taken in as excessive 
amounts as sugar. People who eat foods 
sweetened with honey and with sugar find 
that they use less honey proportionately 
than sugar, the desire for sweet being 
satisfied with less. Therefore, if a little 
satisfies, they are not consuming as many 
calories as they would had they used 
sugar. The measurement for calories value 
shows honey as having less calories per 





Amount of 
serving. 


Meas. Wt. Protein. Cal. Phos. 
ee Acews Soe 1 oz. tr. tr. tr. 
0 1T 16 oz. — 
Maple syrup...2T 1% oz. —— tr. 
Molasses eee 1T 4/5 oz. 1 7 1 
Corn syrup....2T 13/5 oz. - — 

Note—The marks used are as follows: 


pendable amount; 
absent. 


Tissue building factors 
Regulatory factors 


*indicates that the vitamin has not 


Growth and 
health factors 
Vitamins. 
Iron A B C 


Energy factors 
Distribution of 
Calories. 
Prot’n. Fat.Carbohy. Total. 


tr. x 1 99 100 
a -- — - --- -- 60 60 
8 es 7 . 130 130 
11 ° ° © 2 _- 63 65 
~- ° ° ad —- . 115 115 


X indicates that the vitamin is present but not in de- 


been determined; -—indicates vitamin is 





Much more detailed information on the 
data of the composition of honey is given 
in Bulletin 110, Bureau of Chemistry, U. 
S. Department of Agriculture. The sugar 
content of honey in terms of the percent- 
age of dextrose and levulose sugars is of 
interest. In every case we find the levu- 
lose sugar predominates in the various va- 
rities of honey listed in Dr. Browne’s 
chart. The average per cent of undeter- 
mined matter in American honey (3.73%) 
is a matter of interest and the composi- 
tion of this material is now being studied 
by our government chemists. 


Vitamin Content 

While the studies on the vitamin con- 
tent of honey have inconclusive, 
some investigators finding small quanti- 
ties of vitamin A, some finding B, some 
finding all three A, B and OC, and still 
others reporting the absence of vitamins, 
the whole subject is still little under- 
stood. Nutritional authorities, however, 
are of the opinion that substances of 
much importance, and as yet not isolated, 
may be present in honey intended by na- 
ture as a food for the developing honey- 
bee and utilized through the centuries 
as the most desirable sweetening agent 
by the human family. 

Pattening Qualities 

The matter of taking on fat was discuss- 
ed at considerable length at the recent 
meeting of the American Public Health 


been 


unit than sugar—for example, a half 
ounce of sugar furnishes 60 calories 
whereas a half ounce of honey furnishes 
50 calories. 

Therefore, if a smaller amount of hon- 
ey gives the same taste and flavor satis- 
faction as does a larger amount of sugar, 
necessarily the calorie intake is lower; 
and the lower the calorie intake the less 
tendency toward fat. Of course, it is 
known that in exceptional cases there is 
a difference in degree of absorption of 
foods and that has something to do with 
taking on weight in those cases. How- 
ever, generally speaking, the matter of 
taking on fat is largely a matter of cal- 
orie intake. 

It should be safe, then, for beekeepers 
to tell those women who object to honey 
because it is too fattening, that it really 
is less fattening than sugar; and it is 
very necessary that every individual in- 
clude some sweets in his diet. 

Human Interest in Food Has Always Cen- 
tered on Taste 

There are many points in what we do 
know of the food value of honey that are 
good talking points in selling, but regard- 
less of the food value facts, we can sell 
honey. We do not have to be able to say 
honey cures this, honey is absolutely safe 
for diabetics, honey cures. colds and 
coughs, honey is the best infant milk 
modifier, ete. Quite true, had we the re 


(Continued on page 57.) 
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Honeybees have been objects of inter- 
est to human beings throughout the ages. 
Their remarkable social life, their indus- 
try, and the manner in which they pro 
tect and defend their property have ex- 
cited the admiration of mankind in every 
land down through the centuries. So well 
do the bees guard their homes against in- 
quisitive man that the remarkable family 
life carried on within the hive was en- 
shrouded in the deepest kind of mys- 
teries until within comparatively recent 
years. Formerly, no doubt, a large part of 
the human interest in the honeybee was 
connected with curiosity concerning the 
mysteries of bee life hidden within the 
hive and so well defended from all in- 
truders. Today, the modern beehive has 
made it possible to observe every detail 
in the development of the bees from the 
time the queen lays the eggs until full- 
fledged young bees emerge from their 
cells. Also it is now possible to follow 
the various activities of the individual 
bees of the colony throughout their short 
but interesting lives. The glamour sur- 
rounding the fancies connected with what 
were former mysteries has been largely 
dispelled but in this case, truth is strang- 
er than fiction, for the facts revealed are 
more wonderful than the fancies of ear- 
lier generations. Thus the interest and 
enthusiasm inspired by a study of the 
honeybee is no doubt greater today than 
ever before. 

To supply some of the information that 
the enthusiastic beginners of 1930 will 
need, Gleanings in Bee Culture will again 
publish, in this department, discussions 
of beginners’ problems, together with di- 
rections for taking care of the colonies 
of bees during the season. Since the read 
ers are scattered throughout the world, it 
will be impossible to give directions for 
management each month to apply to that 
month for each and every reader, but the 
various items in the season’s management 
will be discussed somewhat in advance 
for the great majority, so that each can 
adjust the time of the various operations 
to the advancement of the season in his 
locality. It would be impossible to make 
up a calendar for the various manipula- 
tions in care of bees that would apply to 
any large area on account of the differ 
ence in the advancement of the season 


in different localites and the different 
kinds of honey plants found in various 
regions, each with its own period of 
bloom. 

However, an attempt will be made to 
tie together the various items in manage- 
ment, and thus help clear up as much as 
possible the confusion that must come to 
the beginner on reading beekeeping lit 
erature intended for those further along 
in beekeeping. 

Profitable Reading on Bees 

Except in the southern hemisphere, and 
in tropical and sub-tropical countries, 
there is but little a beginner can do this 
month in the way of handling or studying 
the bees themselves. Therefore, this is 
an excellent time for reading and study- 
ing beekeeping literature. 

Fortunately, there is a vast amount of 
excellent literature on the subject. Every 
beginner should have at least one good 
book on beekeeping for reference. Some 
excellent bulletins, especially adapted to 
the various regions of the United States, 
can be had free by writing to the Bee 
Culture Laboratory, Bureau of Entomol- 
ogy, Washington, D. C., and asking for 
them. Those who care to go deeper into 
the subject can also obtain a large » um- 
ber of Government bulletins that are no 
longer available for free distribution, 
but which may be had at a very small 
cost from the Division of Publications, 
Washington, D. C. A list of these bulle 
tins can be had by writing to the Bee 
Culture Laboratory. Several state agricul 
tural colleges have published bulletins on 
beekeeping written especially for local 
conditions. By writing to the agricultural 
college of your state you will no doubt be 
able to obtain such bulletins free. 

While beekeepers usually do not real 
ize it, they use many technical terms. 
These are commonplace words to beekeep 
ers but they mean little to others. The be 
ginner should not only learn the meaning 
of these terms as applied to beekeeping, 
but should also look up the pronunciation 
in order to prevent forming the habit of 
pronouncing some of them incorrectly. 

In most every neighborhood there is a 
progressive beekeeper who reads the bee 
journals and who is familiar with mod 
ern methods of beekeeping. A visit to 
such a beekeeper, even during the win 
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ter, will be quite a help to the beginner. 
Carefully examining any empty hives, 
hive parts and other beekeeping equip- 
ment in such a beekeeper’s honey-house 
will assist greatly in understanding the 
literature. Beginners who do not already 
possess their colonies of bees can obtain 
some idea as to what constitutes a good 
colony by visiting a progressive beekeep- 
er and taking a look at his colonies. It is 
also an excellent thing for beginners to 
attend a county or state meeting of bee 
keepers. Several state meetings will be 
held this month as will be noted by con 
sulting the “Just News” this is 
sue. Many counties have county beekeep 
associations which meet at regular 
seginners will do well to be- 


page in 


ers’ 
intervals. 
come associated with such a local society. 

Every beginner should make up 
mind at the outset to keep a strict and 
accurate account of all expenses and all 
income with the While 
in many cases profit is not the main in 
centive for beginning beekeeping, there 
is great satisfaction in keeping such ac 
counts, and in addition much information 
can be accumulated in this way. Those 
who find keeping accounts burdensome 
ean greatly simplify the process by keep 
ing a separate bank account for their bee 


his 


connected bees. 


keeping operations, then let the canceled 
checks and the deposits of money from 
sales of honey and wax make up the bee 
account. 
Care of Colonies in January 

One of the fine things about beekeeping 
is that the bees are able to take care of 
themselves during the greater portion of 
the year. If enough honey was left with 
the bees last fall to carry them through 
the winter, and if they were carefully 
prepared otherwise for cold weather, 
there is little if anything that can be 
done now that will in any way help them. 
Thev will remain quietly clustered with 
in the hive as long as the weather is too 
cold for them to fly. During cold spells 
they will cluster more compactly, and the 
bees within the cluster will generate just 
enough heat to keep the bees on the out 
side of the cluster from becoming numb 
with eold. They only 
honey to keep them alive and keep up 
the temperature of the cluster to the 
minimum required for their existence un 
causes them to be- 


consume enough 


til warmer weather 
come more active. Thus, in cold climates 
bees consume a surprisingly small amount 
of honey during the winter. In warmer 
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climates, where they are more active, they 
consume considerably more. 

Beginners, who already have their col 
ecnies, should make sure that each colony 
has plenty of honey to last until nectar 
ean be had from the flowers. Twenty-five 
to thirty pounds is none too much. If any 
are found which have only a few pounds 
(this can be determined by weighing the 
hive and comparing it with the weight 
of a similar hive which contains no hon 
ey) it will be necessary to supply food in 
some form. This can be done by feeding 
sugar syrup. This is made by dissolving 
nearly two parts of sugar in one part of 
boiling water. The syrup ean be fed in 
an ordinary friction-top pail having 25 
or 30 small nail holes punched in the cov- 
er. The pail is filled with warm syrup, 
then inverted directly on top of the 
frames in contact with the cluster of bees. 
This is done by removing the cover and 
covering the hive with a board or heavy 
paper having a hole to fit the feeder. An 
empty hive-body is then set on top and 
material filled in the 
feeder to keep the syrup warm while the 


packing around 
bees are carrying it down. In the North 
where it is usually too cold to feed bees 
in this way this month out of doors, the 
hive can be carried into a dark basement 
and fed 

If snow banks up around the hive, it 
will do no harm. In fact, it affords con 
siderable protection from cold winds. If 
should 


as above described. 


ice form from melting snow and 
close the entrance, a small opening should 
be made through the ice. Sometimes a con 


siderable number of dead bees drop to 


the bottom of the hive and become 
crowded against the entrance, almost 
closing it. In such cases the dead bees 


ean be raked out with a bent wire. As a 
rule, the bees should not be disturbed dur- 
ing the winter unless necessary. 

Those who have not yet come in pos 


session of colonies of bees will be anxious 


to learn what is the best method of ob 
taining them. For most of the United 
States and Canada, there is no hurry 


about obtaining the bees. In the South 
they should be obtained some time dur 
ing January, February or March, accord 
iag to the earliness of the season for the 
various localities, while in the North it 
obtain them until 
March, April or May, depending upon the 
location. The various methods of obtain- 
ing bees will be discussed in this depart- 
ment later, 


is not necessary to 
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Granulation in Cut-comb Honey 
Question I have built up quite a trade in 
honey in two-pound jars, using comb and filling 
with extracted honey, but have considerable 
trouble from granulation. Can you tell me how 
to prevent this?—J. Harley Walker, Indiana 


Answer.—It is quite difficult, especial 
ly ‘in the North, to sell honey put up in 
this way through the regular trade chan 
nels without considerable trouble from 
granulation. 
taining the comb honey in a warm room, 
or, at least, in a room in which the tem 
perature does not vary much, you can 
retard granulation in the comb 
honey. It should not be cut from the 
frames until needed for market, and it is 
well to let the honey drain from the cut 
placing it in the jars. The 


sy keeping the frames con 


greatly 


edges before 
honey to be poured over it 
heated to about 160° Fahren 
heit in order to be sure that all the erys 


extracted 
should be 


tals are dissolved. It must then be cooled 
just enough so that it will not melt the 
The hon 
ey should then be sold where it will be 


comb when poured into the jars. 
consumed within a short time, for even 
with these precautions there will be trou 
ble from granulation if it stands long on 
the grocers’ shelves where it is usually 
subjected to varying temperatures. The 
dealer 
amounts, 


should be supplied with only small 
and his stock replenished fre 
quently with freshly put-up goods. 
Killing Bees in Building 


Question How can I kill a colony of bees 
located in a building without injuring or pois 
oning the honey !—Asa J. Buren, Ilinois 


Answer.—Calcium eyanide, sold in lar 
ger drug stores under the trade name of 
Cyanogas, is excellent for killing bees. 
Since the gas formed when this material 
is exposed to the air is deadly poison, it 
is not safe to use it in a dwelling unless 
every one goes outside until the fumes 
have escaped. A tablespoonful of Cyano 
gas poured into the opening through 
which the bees pass will quickly kill a 
strong colony provided the opening is 
then closed and the space occupied by 
the bees is not too large. According to 
authorities this gas does not in any way 
poison or injure the honey. The bees could 
also be killed by tearing away the combs 
on a ecld day, exposing the bees to freez 
ing temperature. If the cluster is thus 
broken up into small parts the bees will 
soon become chilled when they may be 
brushed from the combs, 


Bees Chilled in Snow 
Question.—On every day that is warm 
enough, some of the bees fly out and drop in 
the snow. Does this usually happen every win 
ter or are the bees supposed to stay quiet in 
their packing cases’—Geo. D. Cole, Alberta 


Answer.—When bees are wintering well 
they do not fly from the hives except on 
flight. On 
such days it is quite the normal thing 
for bees to fly even in the midst of win 
ter. Often some of the bees are lost in 


days warm enough for safe 


the snow, but if the colonies are in nor- 
mal condition this loss is not 
However, in colonies made up largely of 


serious. 


old bees, or colonies suffering from dysen 
tery brought on by consuming inferior 
honey during confinement, the bees be 
come quite restless and often fly out when 
it it is too cold for their safety. In such 
cases many bees perish and colonies with 
had cases of dysentery may thus become 
greatly depleted. If a colony contains a 
considerable number of old bees, there 
may be quite a showing of dead bees 
near the entrance on mild days since many 
of these old bees go out of the hive to die. 
This is a normal condition and need not 
cause concern, especially if the colony 
has a good number of young bees. 
Sending Sample of Disease in Winter 
Question.—I found considerable dead brood 
in my colonies during the summer but could 
not decide whether it was American foul brood 
or sacbrood. Could [I send a sample of comb for 
examination now cr must I wait until there is 


brood in the combs’?——-Mrs. Ethel Browning 
Wyoming 


Answer.—If the trouble is American 
foul brood, it ean he detected even dur 
ing the winter. If you remember which 
combs had the most dead brood in them 
during the summer, it may be well to 
take out one of these combs on a warm 
day, cut out a piece of comb which you 
think contained some dead brood during 
the summer, and mail it to Jas. I. Ham 
bleton, Bureau of Entomology, Washing- 
ton, D. C. After you have once seen the 
characteristic scales formed by the dried- 
down remains of the dead larvae or pupae 
in American foul brood, you can detect 
the disease in the combs even though 
they contain no brood. 

Skunks Destructive to Bees 


Question Do skunks eat dead bees only, or 
do they disturb the colonies at night and kill 
them !—G. W. Goodloe, Kentucky. 


Answer.—They are after the live bees. 
They lie in front of the hive at night and 
scratch at the entrance to cause the bees 
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to come out. If only a few bees come out, 
they catch and eat them. If too many 
come out at once they wait until most of 
them have gone back, then pick up the 
seattered ones. They usually go to the 
same hive night after night, and in this 
way sometimes eat so many bees that the 
colony becomes greatly depleted, espe- 
cially during the spring before they have 
built up to great strength. 
Perforated Separators 

Question.—I intend to drill small _ holes 
through some separators, by clamping a bunch 
of them together, to permit freer communica 
tion throughout the comb-honey supers. How 
large can I make the holes?—Wm. T. Malm 
rose, Nebraska. 

Answer.—Theoretically, the holes should 
be just large enough to allow a bee to 
pass through. In practice, they can be 
made larger. Probably ¥ of an inch is as 
large as they should be made. Something 
like 30 years ago such separators were 
manufactured, but they were found to be 
too fragile to be practical. Later, slatted 
separators for beeway sections were made 
by supply dealers, the ends of the slats 
being fastened together with a strip of 
folded tin, but these are not used to any 
extent today. Various methods have been 
devised to provide freer communication 
in comb-honey supers than is permitted 
by the ordinary separator, such as tin 
separators with perforations, or trans- 
verse openings corresponding with the 
vertical sides of the sections, and wire- 
cloth separators. When properly made and 
properly used, such separators are quite 
satisfactory so far as securing well-filled 
sections is concerned, but they are open 
to the serious objection that they are ex- 
pensive and too flimsy to stand rough 
usage. 

Distributing the Expense of Inspection 


Question.——_How are the expenses connected 
with apiary inspection distributed in order to 
be fair alike to large producers and those hav 
ing only a few colonies of hees?—E. P. Wilson, 
Nebraska 

Answer.—In nearly every state which 
has bee inspection, the state pays the en 





tire expense connected with apiary inspee 
tion. In a few eases it has been proposed 
to raise money for inspection by a spe 
cial tax of so much per colony, thus com 
pelling each beekeeper to pay in propor 
tion to the size of his business, but in most 
of the states this idea has been aban 
doned. If American foul brood affected 
only the owner of the diseased colonies, 
there would be less justification for the 
state bearing the expense of apiary in- 
spection; but since a colony having Amer 
ican foul brood is a menace to the bee- 
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keeping industry of the entire region, the 
legislators in many states have looked 
upon the disease as a matter to be han- 
dled by the state. 


Bees Carry Down Unsealed Honey 

Question.—In one of my colonies a large 
part of the honey in the super was not sealed, 
so I left it on the hive waiting for the bees to 
seal it. On the 19th of October I looked to see 
if it was capped, and found that the bees had 
moved it all down into the brood-chamber. What 
caused them to do this?—Charles H. Sanford, 
Michigan 

Answer.—As the last of the brood 
emerges in the fall the bees are inclined 
to remove honey from remote parts of 
the hive, placing it in some of the cells 
vacated by the emerging brood, thus plac- 
ing it where it is available when the win- 
ter cluster is formed. This is a part of 
their program in preparation for winter. 
During any period in which not enough 
nectar is being gathered from the fields 
for their living, bees draw first on the 
unsealed honey in the more remote parts 
of the hive. On a warm day in winter, 
when the hive becomes warm enough for 
the bees to break cluster and go to the 
remote parts, they will remove any un- 
sealed honey that may be in the outer 
frames or in the remote corners of the 
hive. If no unsealed honey remains, they 
unecap some of the sealed honey adjacent 
to the empty cells over which they were 
clustered. This honey is then placed in 
vacant cells where it will be well within 
the cluster during the next cold spell. 

Way Bees Work in the Tropics 

Question.—A neighbor who came from Mex- 
ico tells me that bees imported into Mexico will 
do well for ‘the first few years, but after that 
they will gather only enough honey for their 
own use. Is this true!—Albert Potratz, Oan- 
ada. 

Answer.—Honeybees taken into any 
tropical country apparently work with 
as much energy as anywhere else pro- 
vided there is as much nectar available. 
The story that bees become lazy in the 
tropics, or that they work with less en 
ergy on account of nectar being available 
throughout the year has been often re 
peated, but apparently there is no truth 
in it. In faet, there are periods of dearth 
of nectar in many regions of the tropics 
which would compel the bees either to 
starve or to store honey in advance of 
their daily needs. The habits of honey- 
bees are so firmly fixed that it would re- 
quire thousands of years in a new en- 
vironment to modify their instinct to 
store honey to any great extent. Bees can 
be depended upon to do their part any- 
where if nectar is abundant. 
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~ Bees, Men and Things 


(You may find it here) 





“Most all the bee men here send their 
honey to foreign markets, but, following 
a policy I adopted when a young fellow 
back in Wisconsin, I do not and will not 
sell wholesale. That means I have to do 
some tall hustling at times to sell to con 
sumers the crop of several hundred colo- 
nies of bees. Honey from the States of- 
fers very little competition here, al- 
though it is generally lighter in color and 
at times as low in price. My honey is sold 
from house to house.”—Leo. F. Hannegan, 
Hawaii. 


“I sympathize with Old Drone. I, too, 
have failed with the hunger-resistant 
strain of bees. I hope that Rev. Stelle 
will continue his writings and that Glean- 
ings can always earry on as A. I. Root 
began. We need something to lift us up 
from the sordid every-day things.’”—Al- 
fred Soderberg, Bureau County, Il. 


“A friend and myself began reading 
Gleanings in the early days. It came in 
my name in the seventies and in his name 
in the eighties. I wonder how many more 
copies I shall be able to read. I am 72.”— 
John L. Myers, Jackson County, Oregon. 


“Last April, I purchased two tested 
three-banded queens and introduced them 
to two-frame nuclei of black bees such 
as I have had for 32 years. These built 
up to full colonies, and I harvested from 
them two supers of nicest white honey I 
ever ate. I have them in my back yard 
which is only 12 by 40 feet right in the 
center of Jonesboro, a city of 20,000 in 
habitants. How’s this for a lawyer’s spare 
time ?”—J. S. Parsons, Craighead County, 


Ark. 


“Our colonies averaged 140 pounds per 
colony over and above all winter require 
ments last season. We regard the perma 
nent packing, Jumbo equipment, and sys 
tematic requeening the three chief factors 
of success. Of course, some common sense 
once in a while is also necessary.”—J. N. 
Dyment, Ontario. 


“My 54 colonies produced an average 
of 54% pounds of comb honey per colony 
last season. Two colonies made an aver- 
uge of 432 pounds each. I did not have 
any swarms from 56 colonies.”—J, E. 
Brown, Howard County, Indiana, 





“T always rear my own queens and have 
been quite successful in grafting. I have 
never found a cell of disease in my api- 
ary, neither has our inspector. Our springs 
here are so late that it is very hard to get 
queens mated and laying by June 1 or dur- 
ing the first week of that month.”—W. C. 
Stonard, Quebec. 


“T have an old-fashioned comb-honey 
super. It is the eight-frame size; the sec- 
tion-holders have both top and bottom 
slats, and tin separators are nailed on one 
side. The super has wooden screws in the 
sides to tighten the section-holders.”— 
Robert McKinley, Tuscola County, Mich. 


“My rule is never to attempt forcing 
in any way until signs of whitening begin 
to show on the edges of the comb. Science 
and culture must be the hand-maid of na- 
ture and not her leader. This rule should 
be the guide to man concerning all the 
wonderful works of God.”—Sam’l J. 8. 
Dillon, Jamaica. 


“Our average yield per colony has in- 
creased from 28 to 81 pounds. This has 
brought about a marketing problem espe- 
cially since the Pacific Coast States per 
capita production has decreased from 
1.95 pounds in 1899 to 1.31 pounds in 1919. 
This shows that our problem is one of 
under-consumption rather than one of 
over-production.”—-B. A. Slocum, Whit 
man County, Wash. 


“T have three hive bottoms placed on 
large boxes outside of three of my win- 
dows that I use for feeding birds during 
the winter. I use them with the deep side 
up so that the edges keep the feed from 
blowing away.”—M. Carlisle, Charlevoix 
County, Michigan. 


“On account of changeable weather 
with too much rain, the crop was light. 
Some sections have done well. I got a nor- 
mal crop. However, we will have enough 
honey for the local market and several 
hundred tons for exporting.”—T. J. Man 
nex, New Zealand. 


“It is impossible to estimate the honey 
crop in California in advance. IT have a 
record for 60 years to show that we have 
never had two seasons alike. While we 
have had some nice rains, we can not 
judge prospects so early in the season.”’— 
M. H. Mendleson, Ventura County, Calif. 
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The Iowa Agricultural College, Ames, 
Ia., will offer a short course for beekeep- 
ers January 28, 29 and 30. 


The Beekeeping Division in the Univer- 
sity of Illinois will offer a short course 
for beekeepers in connection with the 
annual Farm and Home Week of the Illi- 
nois College of Agriculture during the 
week of January 13 to 17. 


The Government Printing Office has is- 
sued an interesting bulletin § entitled 
“Communication Among Insects,” by N. 
E. MeIndoo, Ph. D. The report is taken 
from the Smithsonian Report for 1928, 
and deals with the various ways by which 
honeybees communicate. 


The American Honey Institute devoted 
the entire number of “Honey Helping,” 
No. 5, to honey confections. Copies can 
be had in lots of 50 for 75 cents; lots of 
100, $1.40; lots of 200, $2.50; and lots of 
500, $5.00, furnished direct from the 
American Honey Institute, Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 


New York State beekeepers, at their 
meeting at Syracuse December 10-11, re 
organized their association, adopting a 
simple constitution and by-laws, and fix- 
ing the annual dues at 50c. Annual meet- 
ings are to be held in different localities 
about the state, no two meetings in the 
same place consecutively. A big summer 
meeting is to be held each year at least 
100 miles away from the previous annual 
meeting. 


The Kellogg Company has published a 
new leaflet entitled, “Do You Use Hon- 
ey?” which contains quite a number of 
recipes calling for honey, together with a 
deseription of honey that should make 
any one’s mouth water. We understand 
that these leaflets may be obtained in 
quantities free by beekepers who will 
distribute them among their honey cus- 
tomers, simply by writing to the Kellogg 
Company, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Among the meetings scheduled for Jan- 
uary and February are the following: Ne 
braska Honey Producers’ Association at 
Lineoln, January 7 and 8; Maryland Bee 
keepers’ Association at Baltimore, Janu- 
ary 8; Nueces Valley (Texas) Associa 
tion, January 13; North Dakota Beekeep 


ers’ Association at Fargo, January 15 and 
16; New Jersey Beekeepers’ Association 
at Trenton, January 16 and 17; Pennsyl- 
vania Beekeepers’ Association at Harris 
burg, January 22; Iowa Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation at Ames, January 28 and 29; Api 
ary Inspectors of America at Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, February 3 to 6; American 
Honey Institute, Milwaukee, February 3; 
American Honey Producers’ League at 
Milwaukee, February 4 to 6; Kansas Bee- 
keepers’ Association at Manhattan, Feb- 
ruary 5 and 6; Ohio Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion at the Ohio State University, Feb- 
ruary 6, 7 and 8; Southern States Con 
ference at Baton Rouge, February 26, 27 
and 28. 


Among the speakers already secured 
for the meeting of the American Honey 
Producers’ League at Milwaukee, Wis 
econsin, February 4, 5 and 6, are the fol 
lowing: Dr. H. E. Barnard, President of 
the American Honey Institute; Jas. 1. 
Hambleton, Bee Culture Laboratory, 
Washington, D. C.; A. W. B. Kiosness, 
Manager of the Mountain States Honey 
Producers’ Association; J. P. Thomy, 
President of Preserves & Honey, Ine.; 
Louis Parks, President of the Bee In 
dustries’ Association of America; Mary I. 
Barber, Director of the Home Economics 
Division of the Kellogg Company; Prof. 
F. E. Millen, Provincial Apiarist of On 
tario; Miss Malitta D. Fischer, of the 
American Honey Institute; Prof. R. H. 
Kelty, Michigan Agricultural College; 
Wm. A. Weir, Secretary, and F. W. 
Krouse, President, of the Ontario Co 
operative Honey Producers’ Association; 
Prof. H. F. Wilson and George Marvin of 
the University of Wisconsin; J. V. Or 
mond, State Apiarist of Arkansas; Floyd 
Buck of Washington; T. W. Burleson of 
Texas; and H. A. Mark of Nebraska. The 
American Honey Institute will meet on 
February 3, and the Apiary Inspectors of 
America will meet either on the same day 
or during the big program February 4 to 
6. The Wisconsin State Beekeepers’ As 
sociation is arranging for the entertain- 
ment. The banquet and program of enter 
tainment is set for the evening of Wed 
nesday, February 5. A honey exhibit, 
planned to reflect the status of the indus- 
try, will be a feature of great interest 
to those who attend. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns. Ref- 


erences required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate 


7 cents per counted word each in- 





sertion. Copy should be in the 15th of month preceding. 
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HONEY FOR SALE 
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‘*We do not guarantee the reliability of hon 
ey sellers, although we require strict references 
from them.’’—From Our Guarantee and Adver 
tising Conditions. 


STURDEVANT clover honey, St. Paul, Nebr. 


FOR SALE—Clover comb and extracted. F. 
W. Lesser, Fayetteville, N. Y 


FOR SALE—Extracted and comb honey. M. 
WwW. Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn. 


CLOVER HONEY—Comb and extracted. Dr. 
E. Kohn & Son, Grover Hill, Ohio. 


~ CHOICE clover honey, in 5-lb. pails, 
cans. C. J. Baldridge, Kendaia, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Light amber honey from clover 
and goldenrod. Lewis Klaty, Carsonville, Mich. 


HONEY FOR SALE, any kind, any quantity. 
The John G. Paton Co., 217 Broadway, New 
York City. 

FOR SALE—wWhite clover honey in 60-Ib 
eans. None finer. Satisfaction guaranteed. J. F 
Moore, Tiffin, Ohio. 


FOR SALE 
ey, case or carload. Also amber 
ning, Filion, Mich. 


OHIO’S finest comb and extracted white ck 
ver honey. Prices on request. Sample, 15c¢. Geo 
Morrison, Mandale, Ohio 


HONEY FOR SALE—AIll grades, any quan- 
tity. H. & S. Honey & Wax Company, Ine., 265 
Greenwich St., New York City. 


DELICIOUS light sweet clover, 60-Ib.. le; 
2 cans, 10¢ per Ib.; 10-lb. pails, $1.50; 5 Ibs., 
85ec. Arthur Thayer, § Superior, Nebr. 


HONEY FOR SALE—White and light am 
ber in 60-lb., 10-lb. and 5-lb. tins. Write for 
prices. Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Ill. 


NEW crop white clover extracted and 
chunk comb honey. Write for prices and sam 
ples. Kalona Honey Co., Kalona, Iowa. 


60 Ib 


Extra choice white clover hou 
David Run 


produced on 
Sample, 15c. 


NEW crop white clover, all 
bright yellow combs. New cans. 
W. B. Crane, McComb, Ohio. 

HONEY—Fine quality New York State white 
clover extracted in 60-lb. cans. Low prices 
for quick sales. J. G. Burtis, Marietta, N. Y 

WATER 
clear as crystal, 10¢ pound. 
Howell, Mich. 

EXTRA white clover granulated, new cans 
and cases, 8%c pound. Sample, 15c. Utendor 
fer’s Apiaries, Gaylord, Minn. 

THREE TONS buckwheat 

5 third zone, 
Y 


white clover honey, heavy body, 
Woodland Apiaries, 


honey in 5-lb. 
pails, 7%c per Ib.:; 5 Ibs., $1.00. 
Homer Van Scoy, Candor, N. 

FOR SALE—Buckwheat honey in 60-Ib. tins 
and 160-lb. kegs: also clover honey in all sizes 
glass and tin. F. M. Babcock, Fredonia, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—No. 1 clover comb, $4.50 per 
ease; No. 2, clover and dark comb, $3.00 per 
ease of 24 sections. H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, 
Ohio 


CHOICE clover honey in 5’s and 60’s. W. H 
Mays, Goshen, Ind. 

NO. 1 and fancy white clover comb honey. 
W. L. Spink, Varysburg, N. Y 

SEVENTY-FIVE cases light extracted left, 
8c. J. N. Harris, St. Louis, Michigan. 


CHOICE extracted clover honey by case or 
carload. W. S. Wiggins, Muir, Michigan. — 


DEMUTH'’S clover hone y in new 60's. W Tite 
for prices. DeMuth & Son, Pembroke, N. Y 

FINEST quality white clover honey in six 
ties, very reasonable. Ross B. Scott, La Grange, 
Ind 

MICHIGAN’S fine clover extracted honey in 
new sixties for sale. Howard Potter, Jr., Itha 
ca, Mich, 

EXTRACTED clover honey in new 60-lb. cans, 
9%ec per lb. Sample, 15c. Merrill Bee & Honey 
Co., Muncy, Pa. 

NEW YORK state light honey of fine quality, 
10c lb. in 60-lb. cans. Sample, 15c. H. J. 
Avery, Katonah, N. Y 





FOR SALE y white clover hon 
ey; also light amber of same quality. State 
quantity wanted. Martin Carsmoe, Ruthven, 


owa, 


FOR SALE—aA-1 diamond clear clover ex 
tracted -_ 1929 crop. Case or car lots, 9c 
per pound, New cans and cases. Virgil Weaver, 
Moville, Iowa. 

FOR SALE—Clover extracted honey in 60 
lb. cans, 2 cans to case, 9%c f. o. b. Grand 
ville, Mich. Also white comb honey. Jay Cowing 
Jenison, Mich. 


FINEST quality white clover extracted, 120 
Ib. case or carload, $10.50 per case. Five cases 
or more, $10.00 case. Arthur Thayer & Sons, 
Freeland, Mich. 


~ HONEY FOR SALE in 60-Ib. tins. White 
clover at 12c lb.: white orange at 14c lb.; extra 
i . sage at lle. Hoffman & Hauck, Ince., 
Ozone Park, N. Y 

WHITE clover honey, $12.00 per case; 2 
60-lb. cans per case. Buckwheat, $9.00 per 
ease. 1-lb. sample, 25c. No stamps. F. W. Sum 
merfield, Grand Rapids, Ohio.“ 

CLOVER or buckwheat honey in new cans 


and cases. Guaranteed always right. Write for 
samples and prices, stating quantity wanted. 


Earl Rulison, R. D. 1, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
NEW CROP SH: AL L Ow FRAME COMB 
HONEY, also section honey, nice white stock, 


available for shipment now. 


securely packed, 
Producers’ Association, Den- 


Colorado Honey 
ver, Colo. 

NEW YORK State comb and extracted hon 
ey, buckwheat and clover, any quantity, all 
size packages. Five-pound pails our specialty 
A. T. Root Co. of Syracuse, 124 Williams St. 
Syracuse, N. ¥ 


FOR SALE—Well ripened white sweet clo 
ver honey. Don’t let your customers be without 
honey. The stock we furnish will please them 
Write today for prices. Colorado Honey Pro 
ducers’ Association, Denver, Colo. 
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FINEST white clover honey, 10c lb. Edward 
Klein, Gurnee, III. 


CLOVER honey, No. 1 white; 60-lb. cans, 9c. 
Edward Hassinger, Jr., Greenville, Wis. 

FOR the finest honey obtainable, reasonable, 
write Lee Horning, Morrison, Lil., a producer. 

FOR SALE—Straight 
standard 4% sections. C. 

EXTRA choice 
n new sixty-pound 
Reese, Mich. 

CLOV ER honey, 
isfaction 


clover comb 
Genoa, Ill 


white 
Holm, 


Michigan white clover “honey 
cans. O. H. Roth, Rt. 2, 


choice, ripened on bees. Sat 
guaranteed. Case or quantity. E. J 


Stahlman, Grover Hill, Ohio 
WINKLER’S choice white clover honey at 
9%ec per lb.; 5-case lots at 9c. Sample, 15c¢ 


Winkler Honey Co., 


FINEST quality clover extracted honey, in 
60-lb. tins, wholesale and jobbing prices. E. D. 
Townsend & Sons, Northstar, Michigan. 


Joliet, Ill. 








EXTRA ‘quality clover .> white honey in 2 


60-lb. cases. Samples, 15c. Carl J. Snover,, 120 
South Dartmouth St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

FOR SALE—Fancy white clover honey in 
60-lb. cans, 9c per lb.; chunk in 5-lb. pails, 
$8.50 per doz. Jos. H. Hoehn, Ottoville, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—20 tons Northern New York 


white clover honey in case lots, 10c; ton, 9%c; 


car, 9c. All f. o. b. Watertown. L. C. Keet, 
Watertown, N. Y. 

MICHIGAN HONEY—Choice white clover 
Sample, 10c. Five cases or less, 9%ec; over five 


cases, 9c, f. o. b. Portland, Ralph E. Black 
man, Portland, Mich. 

FINE quality clover and buckwheat honey 
packed in 2%%-lb., 5-lb. and 10-lb. pails. Write 


for prices. 2% Ibs., post paid, 55c. Wendell 


3otsford, Horseheads, N. 

FANCY raspberry-ble nd honey in 5 5-pound 
pails, $7.20 per dozen; clover and buckwheat 
blended by the bees, $6.00. Sample 15c. Lewis 
A. McIntire, Boyne City, Mich. 


HONEY FOR SALE—Comb or extracted. No 
1 heavy white comb, $4.00; No. 1_light ambe1 
$3.50; No. 1 buckwheat, $3.50. Water white 
extracted, 10c; buckwheat, 8c. Carlton D. 
Howard, Geneva, N. Y 


REDUCED 


PRICES Heavy fancy white 
comb, $5.00 case; fancy, $4.75; No. 1, $4.25; 
No. 2 white, amber or buckwheat, $3.50; in 


carriers of six cases. Clover extracted, 10e. 


C. B. Howard, Geneva, N. Y 
HONEY FOR EVERY PURPOSE. We have 


it in any amount, light amber and white clover 
basswood, sweet clover, buckwheat. Write us 
what you need and ask for prices. A. Root 


Co. of Chicago, 224-230 W. Huron St., Chi 
eage, 

~ RASPBERRY HONEY—Left with the bees 
until thoroughly ripened. It is thick, rich and 


delicious. In 60-lb. cans, 12%e a Ib.: in 10 
Ib. cans, postpaid, $2.50 a can. Sample by mail, 
20e, which may be applied on purchase of 
honey in 60-lb. cans. Elmer Hutchinson & Son 
Lake City, Mich 


COMB and extracted 
extracted honey in 
and 60-lb. tins. Livest 
Special combination sales case free 


honey, chunk honey, 
10 sizes of glass. 2%, 5, 10, 
labels in U. S. or plain 
with $25.00 


and $50.00 orders. Write for free samples, 
prices and illustrated cireular showing our 
peeaneee Griswold Honey Co., Madison, Ohio, 
Uy. 

Wonnnsucnangnvnonnenytuoeeesuiuuceggugntaysent HUNUUNNGLENNONHUUENNAAOUNNNNAQUUNONUGUUUNAUOUULANAHAM 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED 





our hon 
note of the 
Advertis 
Culture: 


BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTE—All 
ey-producing friends should take 
following from the ‘‘Guarantee and 
ing Conditions’’ of Gleanings in Bee 


IN BEE CU 


LTURE 55 


‘We will not guarantee any honey buyer's 
Sumneiek responsibility and advise all beekeep 
ers to sell for cash only or on C. O. D. terms 
except when the buyer has thoroughly estab- 
lished his credit with the seller.’ 


WANTED—White clover comb and extract- 


ed. E. W. Peirce Co., 345 Cliffwood Ave., Zanes- 
ville, Ohio. 

WANTED—Carlots of honey. State quan- 
tity, shipping point, and price. Mail sample. 


Hamilton, Wallace & Bryant, Los 


BEESWAX WANTED — Will accept ship- 
ments of beeswax at regular market price in 
exchange for bee supplies. The A. I. Root Co., 
Medina, Ohio. 


WANTED—A car or 
honey, in 60-lb. cans. 


Angeles, Cal. 


less 


Mail 


quantity of white 
sample and quote 


lowest cash price for same. J. S. Bulkley, Bir- 
mingham, Mich. 

HONEY WANTED — Both extracted and 
comb.. Mail sample extracted. Describe comb, 
size section, grade and how packed. Always 
mention quantity. Hoffman Division, 


& Hauck 
646 Dean St., Brooklyn, N. Y 
WANTED—Shipments of old comb and cap- 
pings for rendering. We pay the highest cash 
and trade prices, charging but 5c a pound for 


wax rendered. The Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl 
and Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Dunnnnngnnadivaunanennnansnaqaqnunnegeansdyeayquucannntavaetuarengegnsgunuauuencngvanenensqnuueeeengeegquuaenaneeggaagnnananait 


FOR SALE 





SURE. One 
for $1.00. Allen 


MAKE queen introduction 
SAFIN cage by mail, 25c; five 
Latham, Norwichtown, Conn. 

AN EXCEPTIONAL bargain. Twin-mating 
hives; Jumbo or standard frame. Write for par 
ticulars. Jay Smith, R. 3, Vincennes, Ind. 


SPECIAL SALE of comb honey cartons at 

7.50 per 1000, with window or pial. Ask 
io sample. A. G. Woodman Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. : 











SHIPPING CAGES of sugar pine cut ready 
to nail, Cheaper than ever. Sample 2-lb. cage, 
postpaid, 15¢c. E. P. Stiles, P. O. Box 422, 
Houston, Tex. 

Co., Groveport, Ohio. 


~ COMB FOUNDATION—Note these prices on 


20-Ib. lots: Medium brood, 64c; thin super, 
74c. Can furnish the new non-sagging founda- 
tion. Wax worked at lowest rates. E. S. Rob 
inson, Mayville, N. Y 

BEST quality bee supplies, attractive 
prices, prompt shipment. Illustrated catalog on 


times and re 


request. We buy beeswax at all 
Producers’ 


mit promptly. The Colorado Honey 
Association, Denver, Colo. 

FOR SALE Fine 
cages; Root quality bee 
and extracted honey. Orders 
Write us or drive over M. 
north of Detroit. Hamilton 
Almont, Mich 


~ METAL EYELETS in your frames will stop 
the WIRE SAG which is responsible for most 


queen-mailing 
supplies; both comb 
filled promptly. 
53, fifty miles 
Bee Supply Co., 


quality 











SAGGED COMBS. METAL EYELETS, per 

1000, 60c. Handy tool for inserting eyelets, 

25c; postage, 3c per 1000. Superior Honey Co. 

Ogden, Utah. 

TONNE TUTE CEE CPE Ce 
BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 
WHOLE colonies of bees, if advertised for 

sale in these columns, must either be guaran 

teed free from disease, or, if not so guaran 
teed, the exact condition of the bees and_ the 
conditions of sale must be clearly stated in 
the advertisement; or it will be satisfactory 


if the advertiser will agree to furnish a certifi- 
cate of health from some authorized bee in 
spector at time of sale 
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QUEENS ond package bees. ‘‘Yancey Hus 

tlers.’" Caney Valley Apiaries, Bay City, Tex. 

tITE for prices and folder on our GUAR 
) 


ANTEEI —_ AND QUEENS. N. B. Smith 
& Company, Calhoun, Ala 

HUBBARD’S BEES AND QUEENS. Inter 
esting prices for 1930. Let us quote you. Hub 


bard Apiaries, Box 134, Luverne, Ala 
BEFORE you buy, write us for prices on our 

Goldens and three-banded Italian bees and 

queens. Cloverland Apiary, Hamburg, La. 


FOR SALE—TWIN-DEL QUALITY QUEENS 
and ROOT QUALITY BEEKEEPERS’ SUP 
PLIES. Prompt service. W. G. Lauver, Middle 
town, Pa 


FOR SALE jees and entire equipment in 
one of the best locations in U. S. Particulars. 
Bees guaranteed free from disease. Mary E 
Hioux, E. Gr. Forks, Minn. 

PURE ITALIAN BEES—wUntested queens 
$1.00; tested queens, $1.50. Will replace any 
queen that does not please you. Satisfaction 
given. . Allen, Catherine, Ala 


TESTED QUEENS for the 
Queens for sale any time 
each. Send the order, get the queen, save the 
colony. D. W. Howell, Shellman, Ga 

HARRISON'S GOLDEN BEES. We = ship 
packages, nucleus, colonies and queens. Get 
our reduced price for 1930 before you buy 


WINTER months. 
sent anywhere, $1.00 


Harrison Apiaries, Route 1, Honoraville, Ala 
GOLDEN Italian queens. Bees very gentle 
6, $5.00 12, $10.00; 100, $75.00. Package 


bees in season, 20 per cent to book your order 


for spring delivery. J. F. Rogers, Greenville 
R. F. D. No. 3, Ala. 

THE NORMA ROY APIARIES—Light Ital 
ian bees for spring delivery. Two and three 
pound packages, free from diseases. Write for 
price. Reference, Peoples Savings Bank, Norma 
E. Roy, Hessmer, La 


‘BEES FOR SALE Any size package or any 
number of packages with service that satisfies 
jaby bees that are shaken from brood comb 
Lewis Beeware Dadant’s foundation. J. G 
Puett & Sons, Moultrie, Ga 

SUNNYLAND BEES AND QUEENS 
and May delivery, packages, nucleus and 
queens. We solicit your patronage on the mer 
its of quality, service and price Crenshaw 
County Apiaries, Rutledge, Ala 

BEE farm for sale, on State 
from good nee: 38 


April 


Road, 5 minutes 
good hives, guaranteed 
free from diseas equipment for about 400 
hive For sealant inquire Emil Freitag, Mid 
dleburg, N. Y., Rt. 1 tox 135 


ITALIAN BEES and queens, Honey Girl 
strain, for spring delivery. Shipping season 
opens April 1. Let us quote you prices on 2 ; 
and 4 pound packages. Safe arrival guaranteed 


Mayeux Bee Co., Hamburg, La 


FOR SALE—600 colonies bees with extract 
ing equipment, fully equipped, located in the 
heart of the sweet clover belt of North Dakota 
Guaranteed no disease, Reason for selling, other 
interests. Write F. S., care Gleanings, Medina 
Ohio 

A SAVING ON BEES of $20.00 if 
you are buying as many as 50 packages. A sav 


about 


ing on 5. Pure Italian bees, state certificate, ar 
rival guaranteed jees and queens. Write for 
particulars and prices. Dr. Stiles, P. O 30x 


422. Houston, Tex 


GOLDEN Italian queens for 1930. The big 


bright, hustling kind (the kind that get the 
honey) Satisfied customers everywhere. Un 
tested $1.00 each 6 $5.00 12 $9.00 


$65.00 per 100 
nuclei and 


Tested, $1.50 each 
two-pound packages a_ specialty 
Write for prices Safe arrival guaranteed 
Health certificate furnished. FE. F. Day, Hon 
oraville, Ala 


Two-frame 


BEE CULTURE January, 1930 
HERE is a good one. The popular 12% over 
size two-pound combless package with untested 
queens for only $2.25 each. From some of my 
breeders in the Gulf States. Other sizes. Write 
me at Northstar, Michigan. E. D. Townsend 


GRAY Caucasian queens from imported stock 
17 years’ experience in rearing queens of qual 
ity. Write for 1930 price list. Let us quote 
you prices on 1 to 1000. Safe arrival and satis 
faction guaranteed in U. S. and Canada. Lewis 
& Tillery Bee Co., Greenville, Ala. 


HAPPY NEW YEAR—We are now starting 
the good year 1930. Let us all resolve to be 
better beekeepers and produce more and bet 
ter honey. Let us help you do this by supply 
ing you with the best in package bees and 
queens at a reasonable price. Write for circular 
and price list. J. M. Cutts & Sons, Rt. 1, Mont 
gomery, Ala. 

BEES FOR SALE, SEASON 1930—I am of- 
fering a special package of two frames of 
emerging brood and honey with 3 pounds of 
bees for the amount of $5.00. If booked before 
March 1, I will allow 10% off. Can ship either 
golden or three-banded Italians. Shipping sea 
son starts April 1, and 10% books your order 





Pecan Grove Apiaries, H. H. Bordelon, Prop 

Marksville, La., Box 96 

duvuaenenneucuyuonnyancesenencenengnenenccyyvuidsensnggngeneitt wgeneneneeeenuqceety 
SITUATION WANTED» 





bees on 


Calif 


WANTED—By ameaeel man, 
shares. M. Knudsen, Box 209, Calexico, 

WANTED- position as helper with a hon 
ey producer in North Dakota, or would run 
bees on shares. Eight years’ experience. Box 
56, Gleanings in Bee Culture 


POUUALALUUOEN TAA AUA ATU WUT 


_HELP WANTED 


WANTED—A comb-honey man for season of 


VUVEVELAALU OULU 





1930, beginning March 15. State terms. Refer 
ences exchanged. R. S. Becktell, Rifle, Colo. 
HELP WANTED-—FExperienced, temperate 


and reliable man to work in my apiaries; sea 
son 1930. State experience also wages expect 
ed. E. L. Lane, Trumansburg, N 


CAPABLE man to take entire 
colonies, preferably on share basis. Will in 
crease from profits as ability is proven. About 
March 1. F. N. Hagmann, Jr., Vienna, Va. 


WANTED—yYoung men with good habits to 
work with bees and assist on farm for next sea 
son. Give full particulars and references in first 
letter. N. L. Stevens & Son, Venice Center, 
a ee 


charge 250 


WANTED—Reliable young man to help with 
bees and extracted honey business for coming 


summer. Habits, qualifications and references 
in first letter. Lavern Depew, Auburn, N. Y 
Rt. 6 

WANTED—Dependable young man of good 


health and habits for work in out-apairies 
Board and lodging provided. Give full particu 


lars and references. Archie L. Coggshall, R. R 
3, Ithaca, N. Y 
EXPERIENCED bee-man, must be sober, 


trustworthy, industrious, willing and of good 
habits. Write fully in first letter, giving ex 
perience, qualifications and wages expected. 
Stahmann Apiaries, La Jara, Colo. 


WANTED—Young man of good habits to as 
sist with general beekeeping work for season of 
1930. Board and lodging provided. State age 
experience if any, height, weight and salary ex 
pected. Fred D. Lamkin, Poplar Ridge, N. Y. 

WANTED—-Young energetic men of clean 
and good habits, with farm training, for 1930 
season, to assist in large scale extracted honey 
production. Modern methods practiced with up 
to-date equipment. Particulars on request. The 
Hofmann Apiaries, Janesville, Minn 
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January, 1930 GLEANINGS 

WANTED Man in apiary as assistant 
Must be thoroughly experienced. Permanent 
position with chance of advancement to right 
party. $60.00 month, room, and board. Full 
particulars in first letter, experience, age, sin- 
gle or married. George Morrison, 548 West 22d 
Street, New York City. 


"MISCELLANEOUS 








Bb SOPRANO SAX 
bee supplies. R. L. 


Middletown, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—English bull terrier pups, make 
good watch dogs, $5 and $10. Wesley Collings, 
Rockville, Ind., R. R. B. 


THE BEE WORLD—The leading bee journal 
in Britain and the only international bee-review 
n existence. It is read, re-read and treasured. 
Will it not appeal to you? Specimen copy 12 
cents in stamps. It is well worth your little 
troubie. The Apis Club, Brockhill, London Road, 
Camberly, Surrey, England. 


TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 


trade package bees or 
Davidson, 310 Curtiss Ave., 











FOR SALE—1500 individual sections, half 
price. Louis Ginstie, Dayton, O. 

FOR SALE—Bulk comb honey i in frames or 
any type container. Hyde Bros., New Canton, 
il. 


NEW ‘crop ‘extracted “honey in 60-Ib. cans. If 
you want the best, write for prices. D. R. Town- 


send, Northstar, Mich 
SHALLOW frame comb honey, also extract- 
ed. Both white, new crop, and principally from 


clover. L. D. Taylor, Chandler, Okla. 

FOR SALE—Fine quality Michigan white 
honey in new 60-lb. cans. One case or a car- 
load. Sample, 10c. Floyd Markham, Ypsilanti, 
Mich 

WANT to buy bees, 50 to 100 colonies in 
northern Illinois or southern Wisconsin. Give 
complete details first letter, equipment, price, 
etc. Bert Cushman, 1420 Farwell Ave., Chi- 
eago, Ill. . 

AM doing a brokerage business in combless 


package bees. Have bought the surplus pack- 
ages from several large yards, those the hreeder 
have no sale for. Listen! A two-pound combless 


package (at the yard) with untested queens 
for only $2.00 each. Several other bargains. 
Shipped direct from my several breeders in 


the Gulf States. Write E. D. Townsend, North 


star, Michigan. 
nununuconeeennensuocucenngggggauvoqaaenvguennuiauini 








Me and Ab have draw n up the follerin 
strong new year resolushuns and attach- 
ed our We are goin to 
keep em absolute so far as we see now. 

Firstly; Resolved bind ourselves 
strict never again as long as life lasts to 
us and longer if possible to try to even 
unmeaninly misdireect or step our 
lovin wives or put up to them in advance 
our business plans or send anybody else 
to tell them same whether it be green- 
house bumblebees or A. F. B. hound plans 
for it don’t work so well any ways and 

(Continued on page 60.) : 


names to same. 


we 


side 


IN 
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FOR SALE—Mixed fall honey, good quality, 
in 60-Ib. cans; also some choice white clover 
at 8c and 9c respectively; sample, 15c. Wm 
Martin, Croswell, Mich. 


FOR SALE—15 cases comb honey at $4.00; 
18 cases (2 60-Ib.) extracted honey at 8c a lb.; 
150 10-lb. pails at 8c, and 20 colonies of bees, 
guaranteed free from disease. H. Stuit, Hospers, 
Iowa, 

FOR SALE—Good 
25c per case of 2 cans. Plain storage 
out honey gate, capacity, 330 gal., $12.00. Hon 
ey liquefying tank, will liquefy 27 5-gal. cans 
of honey at one time, $12.00. Fred Hocker, 
Pottsville, Pa. 


REACROFT Italian bees that please. 
than ever. Two-pound package, $2.50 
pound package, $3.50. Add price of queen if 
wanted. Select queens, one, $1.00; ten, $9.00; 
twenty, $16.00. Write for circular and quantity 
prices. Prompt service beginning May 1. Geo. 
H. Rea, Reynoldsville, Pa. 


HOTUNNL UTNE ONL QONDEOVATADADEONENOUNL AOE EA EA EON 


honey cans, 
tank with 


used 5-gal. 


Better 
Three 
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FOOD DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from page 47.) 
search back of us to make these 
ments as facts, it would help. 

But, thank goodness, the one all impor- 
tant factor in any food is its flavor. It is 
the richness of flavor that makes food 
combinations attractive. Flavor adds to 
our appreciation and digestion of food. 
Never let an opportunity pass to stress 
the deliciousness that the fragrant golden 
drops of honey will add to daily food 
dishes. Honey dishes are attractive and 
contain appetite appeal. Make your pros- 
pective mouths water when 
you describe the delightful and satisfying 
food combinations honey will help them 
to make. 

The test of a real cook is giving new 
appeal to simple dishes. It is largely the 
way foods are seasoned that makes them 
different and delectable. Our honey sales 
men have, to a large extent, forgotten 
that flavor even enters into a “honey 
selling talk.” Always it is “Honey as a 
Health Food.” 

For thousands of years honey was the 
only sweet food. Our forefathers used it 
because it was good. In recent years 
other forms of sugar have largely taken 
its place but a great many people still 
use honey because they prefer its flavor 
and because they recognize it as a nat- 
ural sweet. 

In many cases of disturbed metabolism 
it has been observed that honey can be 
used without injury whereas refined sug- 
ars immediately increase the sugar con 
tent of the blood. These observations 
have not yet been checked by scientific 
studies but it is hoped that a series of 
studies will soon be started to determine 
definitely the value of honey in the treat- 
page 58.) 


state- 


customers’ 


(Continued on 
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(Continued from page 57.) 

ment of diabetics. It is believed that hon- 
ey is tolerated much better than other 
sugars, but who can point to the facts on 
this, other than those that have been ac- 
cumulated during the years as a result of 
both medical practitioners and diabetic 
subjects. It takes more than an occasional 
report or beekeepers’ observations to con- 
vince medical science. 

It is safe to say, however, that honey 
is to be greatly preferred above other 
sugars for people of disturbed metabol- 
ism. Remember too that less honey is re 
quired to satisfy the craving for sweets 
than is the case with the refined sugar. 

I have had many requests recently on 
the food value of honey and hope that 
the many questions now being asked can 
be answered more scientifically in a year 
or two. In the meantime, it is suggested 
that beekeepers, honey salesmen, honey 
boosters, and anyone else talking honey 
say only those things that they can safe 
ly say about the health value of honey, 
and never forget to bring in the flavor 
value of this delicious food sweet. Sug 
gest uses for honey, for after all unless 
people learn how to use honey, the con 
sumption will not be materially increased. 

It’s the taste that counts! 


ANINGS IN 








RHODES Pruning Shear 
Double Cut 


CUTS 
7 from both sides 
EES and does not 
= bruise the bark 
ot Styles and Sizes 
Solid tool steel 
Delivered free 


to your door. 


Send for booklet 


Rhodes Mfg.Co. 
and prices. 


$28 S. Division Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


QUEENS 


Booking Orders for 1930 


Miller's Old Reliable 


3-banded Italians 
They Satisfy 


1 6 12 100 
Untested ...$1.00 $5.50 $10.50 $75.00 


For further information write 


JOHN G. MILLER 


723 C St. Corpus Christi, Texas 
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/ Queens, Packages / 


j™— 


Queenless Packages / 


NUCLEI - FULL COLONIES 
Write us what you want. Give ship- / 
ping date desired. We will quote 


anteed. 


HERRON & STONE 
MILLERTON . - OKLA. 4 


0S SO 0 SOS S08 


Berry’s Reliable - 


Queens and Package Bees 
THREE-BANDED QUEENS 
FULL-WEIGHT PACKAGES 


We wish to thank our many customer friends 
for their splendid patronage during 1929, as 
well as other years past. It is our pleasure to 
announce that we are better prepared than 
ever before to handle any and all favors that 
are turned our way. 

We wish our customer friends everywhere a 
Happy and Prosperous New Year. 


M. C. Berry & Co. 


Box 697. MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


> 70 BREEDS Chickens, ducks, geese 

and turkeys. rure bred 

tn pardy.. northern raised and most profitable 

2 Fowls, eggs, baby chicks, incubators; 

. low prices. America's great plant 36th year 
Valuable new 100 page Poultr "tpoek FREE 


R. F. Neubert Co., Box 868' Mankato, Minn. 


ACHORD 


PACKAGE BEES AND 
QUEENS 


advertised in 


you at once. 
Book now with shipping date guar 

















Continuously Gleanings 
1912. 
There is no 
and the 
We ship only young pure three-banded 
Italians bred for honey-gathering ability 


since 


doubt about the quality 


price is right. 


and prolific young queens of our own 


production—in cages light, strong and 
convenient for hiving. 
Before you buy let us send you full in 


formation and prices. 


W. D. ACHORD, Fitzpatrick, Ala’ 
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USE PETTIT’S 
/ Package Bees 


THEY SATISFY 


are filled as ordered. 

You get your bees when promised 
or we do not accept the order. 
/ Overweight of young bees in ev- 
ery package. 

Young queens bred for heney. 
/ Moderate prices and excellent ex- 
press service at low cost. 
/ Safe satisfaction 
y) 


arrival and 


VALDOSTA . - GEORGIA 
DISS SOS 


guaranteed. / 
MORLEY PE€TTIT ] 





Package Bees 


Three-banded Italian Queens 


Book your orders now and be safe. 

Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 

3-lb. packages and queens—l to 24, $3.75; 
25 to 49, $3.50; 50 or more, $3.25. 

2-lb. packages and queens—1 to 24, $3.25; 
25 to 49, $3.00; 50 or more, $2.75. 

3-banded Italian queens—1 to 24, $1.00; 25 
to 49, 85c; 50 or more, 75c. 


Valley Bee & Honey Co. 
P. O. Box 703 


Gaspard’s Gir Quality 


Queens and Bees 


are now ready to book for spring, 1930. The 
very best strain of Golden and Three-banded 
Italians that can be produced. Prices as follows 
SPECIAL—A 2-frame nucleus with 3 pounds 
of bees and a select young queen introduced, 
for $4.75 each. 
2-lb. pkgs. with select young queen, 1 to 9, $3.25; 
10 or more, $3.00 each, 3-lb. pkgs. with select 
young queen, 1 to 9, $4.00; 10 or more, $3.75 
each, 4-!b. pkgs. with select young queen, 1 to 
9, $5.00; 10 or more, $4.75 each. 2 and 3 frame 
nucleus, with select young queens, same prices 
as 2 and 3 pound packages. Also combless 
packages shipped on sugar syrup in light roomy 
cages, same prices as comb packages. Special 
discount on orders for 50 packages and nucleus 
or more. All bees are shipped on standard Hoff- 
man frames of brood and honey, except combless 
packages. A health certificate with each ship 
ment, All loss will be immediately replaced upon 
receipt of bad-order report signed by express 
agent. Address— 


J. L. GASPARD . - HESSMER, LA. 


Weslaco, Texas 
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¢ « THE «+ »¢ 
Norma’s Special! 


GOLDEN AND THREE-BANDED ITAL- 
IAN QUEENS AND BEES 


2 frames of brood and honey, 3 pounds 
of bees, and a queen introduced, for $5.00 
each. 

2-lb. pkgs. with select untested queen, 
1 to 9, $3.25; 10 or more, $3.00. 

3-lb. pkgs., 1 to 9, $4.25; 10 to 24, $4.00; 
25 or more, $3.75. 

4-lb. pkgs., 1 to 9, $5.25; 10 to 24, $5.00; 


25 or more, $4.75. 


2 and 3 frame nuclei with select un- 


tested queens, same prices as 2 and 3 
pound packages. 

All package bees and nuclei are shipped on 
standard Hoffman frame of brood and enough 
honey for feed in transit. A health certificate 
with each shipment. Shipping season starts 
April 5th. Orders booked with 10% down, bal- 
ance 10 days before shipment. All loss will be 
immediately replaced upon receipt of bad-order 
report signed by express agent. 

Reference, Peoples Savings Bank 
Co., Hessmer, La. 


& Trust 


ADDRESS 


THE NORMA’S APIARIES 


Rev. J. L. Mahussier, Prop. 


HESSMER, LA. 





Stevenson's Apiaries 


Supply their own select young bright Italian 
queens and gentle bees that please; and ship 
the day you say. 

Customers in 34 states 
Descriptive price list and 
nished. 


M. Stevenson, Westwego, La. 


testify to the above. 
testimonials fur 





DIS ATS ALTO TSO S 00. 


To All of My 


Customers: 


It is generally known that some weeks 
ago I advertised my apiaries for sale. I 
take this method of advising my friends 
and customers that I have not sold my 
bees, but have employed a competent 
manager for my apiaries, and will be in 
position this season to furnish the same 
high class package bees and nuclei I 
have been furnishing my customers for 
many years past. I am now booking or 
ders for spring delivery and will be 
glad for you to write for price list. 
There has never been foul brood of any 
kind in this section of Georgia. Certifi 
cate of inspection with each shipment. 


N. L. STAPLETON 
Colquitt, Georgia 
TA FAS OTT SAT FS 


I TSA TSS TS TS TS 
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SOUR HONEY DEPT. 


(Continued from page 57.) 
dont get us nowheres and they are un- 


appreshiative of some of our best idees 
and allays will be probably. 

Secondly; Resolved we do somethin 
in some way all next summer as will keep 
us out of the lumber yard sure next win- 
ter if any ways possible whatever. 

Thirdly; Resolved we don’t give up the 
3umblebee Supply Co. yet if there is 
prospects of all the local skunks 
havin to be trapped off first and some 
way can be discovered to make our lovin 
the light in this matter but not 
for us personal to try to do it nor Mel 
Pritchard and all dependin any ways on 
whether Mel finds out whether bumble- 
bees will live much longer than over night 
in a greenhouse but which earnestly 
expect and hope they do. 

Fourthly; Resolved never forget 
that foremost my natteral 
first business is the rearin of special and 
which the 
gratitude whether 


TINGS IN 


good 


wives see 


we 


we 


first and and 


improved strains of bees, for 
world 
they know 

Fifthly; Resolved sure as long as we 
live we don’t and must NOT give up our 
rights and hopes as free Americans and 
coonin or trappin but 
when our lovin life partners can’t 
find it out, 
as to fishin. 


hee owes me 


it or not. 


men to go fishin, 
do it 
possibly not even exceptin 
We specially resolve 
on these aforesaid important points. 
Sixthly; Resolved, if bad keeps comin 
to worse right Apr. 1] 


next goin to church on Sundays reglar for 


Sundays 


along, we begin by 


awhile any ways with our lovin wives, 
take a interest in the Ladies Aid, dress 
up especially on Sundays, say we like 


it, and act as if 
our power lays so to 
do, and do all in our same power to get 
their confidence and so make things a lit 
tle different around home for us perhaps, 
and then slow, awful slow, 
rest at 


work and want more of 


we do so far as in 


begin suggestin 
times and seekin ultimate 
financial cooperashun and compleet disas 
and final from the lum 
but as if and when it don’t begin 
to work pretty mighty soon Ab anyways 
is not 


we need 
sociashun forever 
ber yard; 
this resolushun 


bound by nor me 


either probably. 
(Signed) O. 
AB, 


1930. 


DRONE, 
LUTZ. 
Medina, 


Ohio, Jan. 1, 


* . . 
There 


bees bein 


talk goin on about 
runners, 


is too much 


rum It aint good for 


the business nor for bees reputashun, and 


BEE CULTURE 1930 


January, 


me and Ab as flamin pillers of temp- 
rance dont like it. Will Cary down in Nor- 
folk sends me a big N. Y. newspaper with 
a great headin readin “Bees Turnin Stored 
Sugar to Rum Honey in Norfolk” and 
goes on to say as how 60000 tons of U. S. 
A. sugar supplies there has been stole by 
the bees and converted into rum honey, 
and U. S. A. cant stop it despite it has 
got a kick like a mule and the honey is 
sellin even in advance of bein made. It 
aint so. Bees don’t do that, I dont care 
what Salge or Jay Smith say. The man 
sellin this rum honey in Norfolk is named 
Eichelberger. way that 
inspire compleet confidence in me if I 
was buyin a good suit of Sunday clothes. 
I say to Eichelberger he aint tellin the 
61.) 


Some name don’t 


(Continued on page 


PACKAGE BEES 
and QUEENS 


Write for FREE BARGAIN 
CIRCULAR 


Have been shipping for years. 












Blue Bonnet Apiaries 


Merdedes Texas 





etour ices On Farm, Poultry and —., Fence, 
arbed 


Ga 
| sop how ma mics ge aeP hein apse tor We bu foe ian 


tested values. Money-bac 
WE PAY FRaeNy. 12-to-24 
fee. Don't delay-—write today for 1930 p Catalon. 
KITSELMAN BROS. Dept. 2| Muncie, Ind. 


ao 








ROSE GUIDE FREE 


SEND for our beautiful manual, ‘‘New Guide to 

Rose Culture.’’ Exquisitely illustrated with famous 
Dingee Roses and other plants, in full natural colors. Gives 
wealth of information gleaned in 80 years on care, varieties, 
planting— free. Lists 500 roses and plants, new and old. In 
valuable to beginners. Will help you beautify your home 
Write for your copy today 


THE DINGEE & CONARDCO., Box 141, WestGrove, Pa 


lise BC BOLENS All: ‘Purpose 
N TRACTOR 

naman a = A harrowing a 

cultivating. spraying ORR 

lawn or held mowing — 

nstant hitch makes all tools quickly es 

22 attachments 8 powertul yin 
a 





nterchangeabie 
models high plant clearance, power turn, simple 


ay 7, . 
too! control, easy to operate thousands in use, @” 
Big iustrated catalog FREE — write today ‘s ‘eli : 
54 - . 
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SOUR HONEY DEPT. 
(Continued from page 60.) 
truth. So I do Salge. Listen to what he’s 
just writ me: 
Weslaco, Tex., Dec. 9, 1929. 
‘*Dear Old Orone:— 

‘‘It has been quite a while since I have 
writ you but I have been so busy experi- 
menting with the crossing of lighten bugs with 
our bootleggin strain of bees that I haven't 
had time. With all due respect to Mr. J. Flem- 
ing Wakefield, who suggested this crossing, our 
experiment was not so satisfactory. Some very 
good stock was obtained and after having the 
whole apiary well built up with this ‘‘lighted 
Bootleggin strain’’ the result was that this 
whole apiary was so lit up from the bees going 
back and forth with loads of the ‘‘Powerful’’ 


IN 


stuff that it attracted all the bootleggers in 
this country and we did not get any of the 
‘Powerful’ stuff at all. 


‘*It is customary with bootleggers to do most 
of their transporting at night and before we 
had this cross strain our bootlegging strain was 
not known from ordinary bees but, after cross 
ing them with lighten bugs, there was a con- 
stant stream of fire going back and forth from 
the hives and therefore attracted all the boot- 
leggers in the country as afore said. I have 
killed off all these lighten bootlegging queens 
and requeened with the old strain. 

You and Ab just lost out when you dropped 
the agency for this strain. Just because gave 
Jay Smith the agency too you got mad and 
think we done you dirty. Jay Smith is not in 
your territory and I am getting agencies all 
over the Northwest as you and Ab could not 
take care of all the territory. Jay has made 
lots of money on our strain and if you had not 


dropped your agency you would have money 
enough to get some more A. F. B. hounds now. 
What kind of luck did you have with those 


hundred queens you ordered early in the spring? 
You know I made a trip through the Northwest 
last summer and happened to attend a bee meet 
ing. When the beekeepers found out that I was 
the man who had those ‘bootleggin’ bees, I 
just booked orders the rest of the day. In es 
o 


I got orders for over two thousand queens 
that strain, so you see where you lost out 
These beekeepers who tried them last spring 


are well satisfied with them and say that they 
can not supply the demand for the ‘Powerful’ 


honey. Many of the beekeepers who are close 
to the Canadian border report that they had 
put all the human bootleggers out of business 
After making that trip and getting such won 
derful reports I am going stronger than ever 


on that strain and will establish agencies all 
over the world and you and Ab can just keep 
on bellyakin about us doing you dirt. We can 
eit lots of others to take the agency and can’t 
be worried. All we are worryin about is sup- 


plyin the demand, so we are.’’ 


Signed, ‘‘E. E. SALG®."’ 

Well, Mr. Salge, you are now defamin 
the bees and the beekeepers of all No. 
\meriky Canady ineluded, and you aint a 
hit better than old Eichelberger down in 
Norfolk, so you aint. Me and Ab as pil- 
lers of temprance are not goin to take it 
layin down neither. We never really want- 
ed your agency in the first place. We were 
just tryin to uncover you to the authori- 
ties as we are now goin to do and have the 
law on you for our lovin wives are both 
the strongest kind of temprance and you 
and the demon rum won’t be lookin so 
healthy after they and me and Ab have 
writ the U. 8. Govt. about you as we are 


goin to do right away. OLD DRONE. 


BEE CULTURE 


A FREE QUEEN 


Three-banded Italian bees and queens for 
spring delivery. Two, three and four pound 
packages with or without queens. Safe arrival 
and satisfaction guaranteed. Get my prices be- 
fore ordering. Have been a beekeeper 25 years, 
and have never seen any foul brood. Health cer- 
tificate with each shipment. 

If you answer this advertisement in January 
I will mail free one queen each to the first fifty 
northern honey producers who buy bees from 
the South, and the date you have bees shipped. 
No obligation, but an appreciation. Let's get 
acquainted. Try my queens 


J. G. BRUNSON, Chicota, Texas 


AWBERRY PIANTS 


—all Varieties, Guaranteed! 


Save Money. Buy direct from us. None better. 
All Big, sure producers. PREMIER, the early 
earer; BRICO, a new, better Midseason berry — our 
vn development; COOPER, and the genuine, origina! 

{ The best MASTODON because we 
Mastodon! control original, parent plants. Yields 
-!ant crop from June until Winter. Real profit mker 
s — best quality, all varieties, Also 
Fruit Trees Blackberry, Raspberry and Aspar- 
gus Plants at lowest prices. FREE BIG BARGAIN 


CATALOGUE illustrates and describes all Stahelin 
uaranteed strains. Don't delay, write NOW—TODAY! 


Bridgman Nursery Co., Box 13, Bridgman, Mich. 
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Earn Big Money 
Making 


Home Made ET Teh 








— Sp 

Maysel McClanahan Did—So Can YOU! 
‘*T have my candy on sale in two stores, It sells 
like hot cakes. | have saved $350 in a few 
months, besides filling my wardrobe with pretty 
frocks. All of it due to you.’’—-Maysel Me- 
Clanahan., 

YOU Can Sart Right at Home! 
Turn your kitchen into a small candy shop 
make big profits from the very beginning. Can 
dy 15¢ lb. to make, sells for 60c. Success 
ful retired candy manufacturer teaches you se 
crets of candy-making right in your own 
home! Equal opportunities for men and women 
Many now wealthy started with practically no 
capital—you can do the same. We furnish tools 
and show you how to quickly sell your eandy 
at a big profit. Fascinating Free book gives full 
details. Send coupon for it NOW 


costs 


PROOF 
Lottie Davis—'‘‘I am sending you a picture of 
the car I purchased from the proceeds of 
candy-making.’’ 
Edgar R. Foxton ‘*‘T am now selling better 


than 200 pounds a week although in a small 
town of only 75 people vie 
MAIL COUPON NOW 
Capitol Candy School 
Dept. AY-2226, Washington, D. C 
Please send me, without obligation, copy 
vour FREE BOOK giving details about 
Big Profits in Home-Made Candy 
Name Sewesaeeenese 
Address 
ae 


of 
the 
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/ a Your — || Package Bees 
j an Queens Right / land Queens 


for 1930 
BE SURE AND KNOW: ITALIAN BEES AND 
QUEENS FOR 1930 





That the shipper has the necessary 
bees and equipment. 

That the shipper is reliable in every 
sense of the word. 

That you are going to get what your 
order calls for in quality and quantity. 


j 
— 
/ That you are going to get them on the 
j 
uo 


Let us quote you special prices 
on any size order for spring deliv- 
ery. Our prices are right. We give 
quality and service. Safe arrival 
and satisfaction guaranteed. We 
ship bees all over the U. 8. and 
Canada. 

Ask for special prices now and 


date promised. 
That the price is right. 
That you are going to get satisfaction 





or your money back. 
join our long list of satisfied cus- 
LEWIS BEEWARE tomers. 
DADAEZ'S FUUEDATION Lewis Beeware and Dadant’s 
Foundation. 


J. G. Puett & Sons 


Moultrie, Ga. 


‘*Where satisfaction is a certainty.’’ 


York Bee Co. 


Jesup - «+ + Georgia 


RISTO FSS S00 SA SACS OF Sat ™™oe 
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QUALITY - PRICE 


These are the two main factors in any purchase. We give you both. 
We are located so that our operating expenses are at a minimum. 


BABY BEES 
YOUNG ITALIAN QUEENS 


Book your orders early. No deposit required. 


BEE SUPPLIES 


Accurately made of the best material. Here are some of our prices: 
Complete one-story 10-frame hives (new). . .$1.65 each 


Ten-frame hive bodies, with frames........ .95 each 
Ten-frame shallow extracting supers........ .60 each 
Hoffman frames ...... bitsaesaapanaswet $3.75 per 100 
I ED onc cen csddccceenensesene 2.80 per 100 


Write for prices on anything you want. 


The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, Miss. 
Telegraph Office and Shipping Point, Mayhew, Miss. 





[22122 
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: You Can Succeed / 


with 


Package Bees 


and Queens 


Let us tell you how in our free 
booklet, “Combless Package Bees,” 
which may be yours for the asking. 

Root Queens and Bees will help 
to increase your honey profits. Write 
for prices and any beekeeping in- 
formation you may desire. We want 


to help you succeed. 


DTSAt TS IS TS SOS 


/ The A. I. Root Company 
Medina, Ohio 
DI SOS SOS 


TANTS FSO. 0 SAS FSO SAE 
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LPACKAGE! 
BEES 


Bees are now wintering in double- 
story hives, having filled two supers of 
honey in October, 1929. 

Let us figure with you for your supply 
of bees and queens for 1930. Our bees 
are Italians of the highest proven pro- 
duction quality. Gentle and kind under 
the most trying circumstances. Our 
yards are NOT so large that they can 
not be given personal attention, and 
that is what counts. We make it our 
business to know what goes into every 
package. 

Guarantee absolute satisfaction in 
every way; furnish a State certificate 
of inspection. No bee disease ever known 
here. 

Our prices are right. 


SHAW & RAMSEY 
LOREAUVILLE - LOUISIANA 
D™AOSS ASS. SACS AS 0.0 


Tre Pac ogra rust wn are —n060 
TL OFAN FRAT OSLO SS FS 0. 
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~ “MAGNOLIA STATE” 


| PURE ITALIAN QUEENS AND PACKAGE BEES 





| FOR 


than any in the country.’ 


them as good as you » ened this year? Your 
| Many compliments on our goods and serv 


prices other than listed below: 
$2.85; 26 and up, $2.75 each. 


3-LB. PACKAGES $1.00 each higher. 


WE GUARANTEE—Pure mating of all 


and complete satisfaction with every purchase 


3eing offered again at prices no higher than the ordinary kind. In addition we offer | 
| you prompt service on any size order. Bees reared especially for your requirements; that 
are young and full of ‘‘pep,’’ and not old wintered-over, worn-out, that start dying before | 
they even reach you, and start dwindling as soon as installed in your hives. We do not claim 
our package bees will gather your honey crop, but that they will fulfill the purpose for 
which they are purchased—the building up into fine colonies. Queens furnished with our 
package bees are the best we know how to rear and will give you great joy and satisfaction, 
if you will give them good homes and some attention. 

WwW he n we sought some breeding queens in the North this is what a good customer wrote 
back: ‘‘You don’t need any northern-bred queens as they are already as good if not better 


Another said: ‘‘We will want 100 or more packages next spring. Do you guarantee 


How many packages or queens do you contemplate needing in the spring? We have no 


2-LB. PACKAGES WITH SELECT UNTESTED QUEENS 1 to 10, $3.00; 11 to 25, 


QUEENS, ‘‘MAGNOLIA STATE’’ UNTESTED-—-1 to 10, $1.00; 11 to 50, 90c; 51 to 
| 100, 75e each. Tested queens, $1.50 each. Breeders, $5.00 each. 


_ Jensen’s Apiaries, Crawford, Mississippi 
(THE HOME OF ‘‘MAGNOLIA STATE’’ BEES.) 
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queens this year were very good. 
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Roy's Special 1 Got Something 


GOLDEN and THREE-BANDED : 
ITALIAN QUEENS and BEES to Print? 


Special—A 2-frame nuclei, 3 lbs. bees and a 
selected young queen, for $5.00 each. 

2-lb. pkgs. with select untested queen, 1 to 
24 pkgs., $8.25 each; 25 pkgs. or more, $3.00 ea. 

3-lb. pkg., 1 to 24 pkgs., $4.00 each; 25 or 
more pkgs., $3.75 ea. 

4-lb. pkg., 1 to 24 pkgs., $4.75 ea.; 25 or 
more pkgs., $4.50 ea. 

2 and 3 frame nuclei, same price as pound 
pkgs 

All package bees and nuclei are shipped on 
Standard Hoffman frame of brood and honey 
A health certificate with each shipment. Order 
booked with 10% down, balance 10 days before 
shipment. All loss will be immediately replaced 
upon receipt of bad-order report signed by ex- 
press agent 

Reference-—Peoples Savings Bank & Trust 


Are you going to get out a 
circular or pamphlet or book- 


let or book of any kind? 

If you are, we would like to 
quote you a low price on print- 
ing it, with satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 


We will print anything for 


Co grctocrrm _ Address— you, from one page to one 
Willie Roy, Prop. thousand pages, in any quan- 
Hessmer Lovisiana tity at lowest prices. 





FREE ROSE BOOK 


5th edition. Shows in exquisite colors and 
tells how to grow the famous ‘‘Roses of 
New Castle’ and other beautiful garden 


The A. |. Root Company 
plants. A gold mine of information. Low Medina, Ohio 
prices. Write for book today. It’s FREE 


Heller Bros.Co., Box 118, New Castle, ind DIMA TO OTC 
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DO YOU-- 


HUNT? 
FISH? 
TRAP? 


If you do, you can get that greatest of all mag 
azines for woodsmen ‘*HUNTER-TRADER 
TRAPPER'’’—at the lowest possible bargain. 
Regular price is strictly $2.00 per year. By mail 
ing us the coupon below you can get this great 
outdoor magazine for one year, The Farm Journal 
for one year, and Gleanings in Bee Culture for 
one year—all for $1.75. If you are a subscriber 
to any of these journals now, you can accept this 
offer, and your subscription will be advanced one 
year from date of present subscription expira 
tion of any one of them. 





Gleanings in Bee Oulture, Medina, Ohio. eee . aaa 
Enclosed is $1.75, for which please send me Hunter-Trader-Trapper, The Farm Journal, 
and Gleanings in Bee Culture, each one year. 


oT rTrercrvrrrit rrr et re TTT ITT Te Tee TTT TE rt 


Address 
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A Brand vay Strawberry 


tt lloyg’s FREE Berry Be 1 sll about this an ne ew Big onder Straw 
where it came from who brought if how pies it took to 

nnd why Eonamed it W \SHINGTON ‘The Lbonne Sweet Strawherr 
lHiere’s the greatest Strawberry of them ail ‘ Ho SEZ Hew 4 colo 


Big mammoth berries deep, dark red color like black! 


ol storv about this me i! ondertu bi 


$500 to $1200 Profit Per Acre 

















his may seem like a lot of money to make fron single ner hut vou ean co it watt 
Strawberries if you hav: ‘the right plants and the right method of growing them. One 
manoin Indiana made $1218 from onl thalf ner \Vnother min in Mic higan made $1800 
frome one wre \ doctor in Conneetreut mine SO, trom aqui te mere " ; 8 8 " 
Virginia mide S32) from only still yoreded plot NMlore than POO ae folks las ent 
‘ | for my FREE Bool vnel te rhe he i ' these bie bert profits. It’s ens 
mu knee he Ix 7 Lb I} k tells vou he 
: 
; 
Get My FREE Book of Borgcinsm 
. 
. / vith We ! 
B 1 str ‘ ] 
/ profit Ml 
te { 
Ka ‘ 
/ ! nae 
my bi 
/ lelay. Do it NOW 
FRANK E. BEATTY, Pre: FREE 
/ R. M. Kellogg Co., Box 2691, Three Rivers, Mich. 
~f 0 ———— == 




















/ ind sweet as sugar. A marvel t Bie Viel uel Big Profits. Tas reeord of more 
/ than 300 berries produced ‘on a single plant. Geet amas FREE Bert Bool , +} 


ed 


Pune 


. 
a 
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HIVES ; 


They are RIGHT if they have 








Highest Quality Material, 





All Parts Perfect Fittin, 








Every Part Stron , 
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WRLi: 


and, especially if they have 


Corners Locked Perfectly 








A Wonderful 





Improvement 





You will lift and carry Root 


Hives and Supers far easter 








than anv others made just 
because of the new ha 

hold being hollowed out be 
low and cut up under above 
It vives more room Tor thre 


hinge rs nnd twies as oor 








grip. Kasier to paint. Ne 
holds iter It is a t 
GREAT BIG improven 
You will neve 


Cro s-section 
mnt te u view of Root’s 
greatly improved 

, hive hand-hold 
nnd-hol 0 ‘ Hollowed below 
_ oe ind cut under 
Ss _ above 
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I ROOT COMPANY, MEDINA, OHIO 
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